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10 SOLDIEK LIFE. 

Tlie following letter, written by an a^d fa- 
ther to hia only son, tlien a mere boy, who had 
volunteered as an infantry soldier and was al- 
ready iu the field, is an approprifite conclusion 
to this chapter ; showing admirably well the 
kind of inspiration which went from Soutfaera 
homes to Southern soldiers : — 

At Home, JtUg 17, 1861. 
Mt dear Son, — It niny have seemed strange to 
you tliat a professing Christian fatlier so freely gave 
yoQ, a Christian sou, to enlist in the volunteer ser- 
vice. My reason was that I reganleil this as a purdg 
defensive war. Not only did the Southern Confed- 
eracy propose to aJjust the pending dilliculties by 
peaceful and etjuituble uegotlations, but Virginia useA 
again and agaiu the most earnest and noble efforts to 
prevent a resort to the sword, Tliese overtures hav- 
ing been proudly spurned, and our beloved South 
having been threatened with invasion and eiibjugstion, 
it seemed to me that nothing was left us but stem 
resistance, or abject submission, to unconstitutional 
power, A brave and generous people could not for 
a moment hesitate between such alternatives. A war 
in defense of our bomes and Hresides, of our wives 
and children, of all that makes life worth possess- 
ing, is the result While 1 most deeply deplored the 
necessity for the sacrifice, I could not but rejoice that 
I had a son to offer to the service of the country, and 
if I had a dozen, / would mnsl freely ffiee them aU. 
As you are now cheerfully enduring the hardships of 
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the camp, I know you will listen to a father'n KUgges- 
tiuns touching the duties of your new mode of life. 

1. Take special care of your health. More sol- 
diers die of disease than in battle. A thin piece of 
damp sponge in the crown of your hat during expo- 
sure to the hot suLi, the use of thick shoes and a 
water-proof coat in ruiuy weather, the practice of 
drinking cold water when you are very warm as 
slowly as you sip hot tea, the thorough mastication of 
your food, the avoiding of damp tents and damp 
grounds during sleep, and^rjuent ablutions of jour 
person are all the hints I can give you on this point. 
Should you need anything that I can supply, let me 
hear from you. I will do what I can to make you 
comfortable. After all, juu must leani to eDdure 
barduess as a good soldier. Ilaviug never slept a , 
siugle night in your whole lite except in a pleasant 
bed, and never known a scarcity of good food, you 
doubtless find the ways of the camp rough ; but never 
mind. The war, I trust, will soon be over, and then 
the remembrance of your hardships will sweeten the 
joy of peace. 

2, The rules of war require prompt and unques- 
tioning obedience. You may sometimes think the 
command arl)itrary and the officer supercilious, but 
it is yours to obey. An undisciplined army is a curse 
to its trieuda and a derision to its foes. Give j'our 
whole influence, therefore, to the maintenance of law- 
ful authority and of strict order. Let your superiors 
fee! assured that whatever thoy entrust to you will be 
faithfully done. Composed of such soldiers, aad ted 
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by skillful and brave coinminiderii, our army, by the 
blcBsiug of Giod, will never be defeated. It is, more* 
over, engaged in a holy cause, and must triumph. 

3. Try to maintain your Christian profession 
among your comrades. I Deed not caution yon 
against strong drink as useless and hurtful, nor 
against profanity, so commou among soldiers. Both 
these practices you abhor. Aim to take at ouce a de- 
oided stand for God. If praeticable have prayers 
regularly in your tent, or unite with your fellow- 
disciples in p ray er'mee tings in the camp. Should 
preaching be accessible, always be a hearer. Let 
the world know that you are a Christian. Read a 
chapter fn the New Testament, which your mother 
gave you, every morning and evening, when you can, 
and eogage in secret prayer to God tor tiis holy 
Spirit to guide and Eustain you. I would rather Lear 
of your death than of the shipwreck of your faith and 
good conscience. 

4. As you will come into habitual contact with men 
of every grade, make special associates only of those 
whose inltuence on your character is felt to be good. 
Some men love to tell extravagant stories, to indulge 
in vulgar wit, to exult in a swaggering carriage, to 
pride themselves on their coarse manners, to boast of 
their heroism, and to give utterance to feelings of re- 
venge against the enemy. All this is injurious to 
young and impressible minds. If you admire such 
things, you will insensibly imitate them, and imitation 
will work gradual but certain detriment to your char- 
acter. Other men are reHned without being affected. 
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They can rekx iuto occasional pleasuntriea without 
violating modRsty. They can be loyii! to their gov- 
aent without indulging private hatred against hi^r 
foes. They can be cool and brave ia battle, and nnt 
be braggarts in the absence of danger. Above all, 
Ihey can be humble, spiritual, and active Christiana, 
and yet miuglo in the stirring and perilona dutiea of 
Boldier-life. Let these be yonr companions and mod- 
i. You will thus return from the dangers of camp 
thout a blemish on your name. 
5, Should it be your lot to enter into an engage- 
But with the enemy, lift "up your heart in secret 
ejacnlations to the ever-present and good lieing, that 
He will protect you from sudden death, or if you fall, 
that He will receive your departing spirit, cleansed 
in the blood of Jesus, into His kingdom. It is better 
to trust in the Lord than to put conlideucB in princes. 
Commit your eternal interests, therefore, to the keep- 
ing of the Almighty Saviour. You ahould not, evea 
in the hour of deadly conflict, cheriEh personal rage 
against the enemy, any more than an othcer of the 
law hates the victim of the law. How often does 
a victorious army tenderly care for the dead and 
wounded of the vanquished. War is a tremendous 
scourge which Providence sometimes uses to chas- 
tise proud and wicked nations. Both parlies must 
Buffer, even though one may get the advantage. 
There is no occasion then for adding to the intrinsic 
evils of the system the odious feature of animosity to 
individuals. In the ranks of the foe are thousands of 
pliun men who do not understand the principles 



whicli we are struggling. They are deceived by art- 
ful demagogues into a posture of hostility to those 
nhoin, knowing, they would love. It is against such 
lueu that you may perhaps be arrayed, and the laws 
of war do not forbid you to pity them even iu the act 
of destroying them. It is the more important that 
toe ghould exhibit a proper temper in this nnfortuuate 
coutest, because many professed Christiaus and min- 
isters of the gospel at the North are breathing out, 
in their very prayers and Eermons, threateiiings and 
slaughter against us. Oh ! how painful that a gray- 
headed pastor should publicly exclaim, " / would hang 
them a» quick a» I would shoot a mad dog .' " 

6. Providence has placed you in the midst of 
thoughtless and unpardoned men. What a beautiful 
thing it Tfoulil be if you could win aome of them to 
the Saviour. Will you not try ? You will have 
many opportunities of saying a word in season. The 
sick you may comfort, the wavering you may confirni, 
the backaiiddeu you may reclaim, the weary and heavy 
laden you may point to Jesus for rest to the soul. It 
ia not presumptuous for a young man kindly and 
meekly to commend the gospel to his brother soldiers. 
The hardest of them will not repel a gentle approach, 
made in private. And many of them would doubtless 
be glad to have the subject introduced to them. They 
desire to hear of Jesus, but they lack courage to io- 
cjuire of his people. An unusually large proportion 
of pious men have entered the army, and 1 trust they 
will give a new complexion to military life. Let 
them search out each other, and establish a fraternity 
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among all the worshipers of God. To interchange 
religious views and administer brotherly counsel will 
be mutually edifying. " He that watereth shall be 
watered also himself." 

And now, as a soldier has but little leisure, I will 
not occupy you longer. Be assured that every morn- 
ing and evening we remember you, at the family 
altar, to our Father in Heaven. We pray for " a 
speedy, just, and honorable peace," and for the safe 
return of all the volunteers to their loved homes. 
All the children speak often of ^ brother," and hear 
your letters read with intense interest. That God 
Almighty may be your shield and your exceeding 
great reward, is the constant prayer of your loving 
father. 



;■) 




With the men wlio composed the Army of 
Nortliem Virginia will die the memoiy of those 
little tbingB which made the Confederate sol- 
dier peculiarly wliat he was. 

The historian who essays to write the " grand 
movements" will hardly stop to tell how the 
hungry private fried his bacon, baked his biscuit, 
and smoked his pipe ; how he was changed from 
time to time by the necessities of the service, 
until the gentleman, the student, the merchant, 
the mechanic, and the farmer were merged into 
a perfect, all -enduring, never-tiring and invinci- 
ble soldier. To preserve these little details, fa- 
miliar to ail soldiers, and by thera not thought 
worthy of mention to others, because of their 
familiarity, but still dear to them and always 
the substance of their " war talks," is the object 
of this book. 

Tlie volunteer of 1861 made extensive prepa- 
rations for the field. Boots, he thought, were 
an absolute necessity, and the heavier the soles 
and longer the tops the better. His pants were 
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ioffed inside the tops of his boots, of course. A 
luble-breaated coat, heavily wailded, with two 
stra of big brass buttons and a long skirt, was 
onsidered comfortable. A small stiff cap, with 
narrow brim, took the place of the comfortable 
felt," or the shining and towering tile worn i)i 
Ml life. 

Then over all was a huge overcoat, long and 
leavy, with a cape reaching nearly to the waist. 
)n his back he strapped a knapsack containing 
full stock of underwear, soap, towels, comb, 
»ush, looking-glasB, tooth-brush, paper and en- 
Felopes, pons, ink, pencils, blacking, photo- 
graphs, smoking and chewing tobacco, pipes, 
ine string, and cotton strips for wounds and 
ither emergencies, needles and thread, buttons, 
ife, fork, and spoon, and many other things 
each man's idea of what he was to encounter 
faried. On the outside of the knnpsack, solidly 
ilded, were two great blankets and a rubber or 
iil-cloth. This knapsack, etc., weighed from 
ifteen to twenty-five pounds, flonietimes even 
, All seemed to think it was impossible to 
tave on too many or too heavy clotlies, or to 
lave too many conveniences, and each had an 
Sea that to be a good soldier he must be pro- 
dded against every possible emergency. 
In addition to the knapsack, each man had 
haversack, more or less costly, some of cloth 
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and some of fine morocco, and stored with pro- 
visions ftlways, as though he expected any mo- 
ment to receive ordera to march across the Great 
Desert, and supply his own wants on the way. 
A canteen was considered indispensable, and 
at the outset it wiw thought prudent to keep it 
full of water. Many, expecting terrific hand- 
to-hand encounters, carried revolvers, and even 
bowie-knives. Merino shirts (and flannel) were 
tlifjoght to be the right thing, but experience 
demonstrated the contrary. Gloves were also 
thought to be very necessary and good things 
to have in winter time, the favorite style being 
buck gauntlets with long cnffs. 

In addition to each man's private luggage, 
each mesa, generally composed of from five to 
ten men, drawn together by similar tastes and 
associations, had its outfit, consisting of a large 
camp chest containing skillet, frying pan, cof- 
fee boiler, bucket for lard, coffee hos, salt box, 
sugar box, meal box, flour box, knives, forks, 
spoons, plates, cups, etc., etc. These chests 
were so large that eight or ten of them filled up 
an army wagon, and were so heavy that two 
strong men had all they could do to get one of 
them into the wagon. In addition to the chest 
each mess owned an axe, water bucket, and 
bread tray. Then the tents of each company, 
and little sheet-iron stoves, and stove pipe, and 
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the trunks and valises of the company 

made an immense pile of stuff, so that each 

company had a small wagon train of its own. 

All thought money to be ahaolutely necessary, 
iind for awhile rations were disdained and the 
mess supplied with the best that could be bought 
with the mess fund. Quite a large number had 
a " boy " along to do the cooking and washing. 
Think of it ! a Confederate soldier with a body 
seiwant all hia own, to bring him a drink of 
water, black his boots, dust his clothes, cook 
his corn bread and bacon, and put wood on hia 
fire. Never was there fonder admiration than 
these darkies displayed for their mastera. Their 
chief delight and glory was to praise the cour- 
age and good looks of " Mahse Tom," and 
prophesy great things about his future. Many 
n ringing laugh and shout of fun originated in 
the queer remarks, shining countenance, and 
glistening teeth of this now forever departed 
character. 

It ia amusing to think of the follies of the 
early part of the war, as illustrated by the out- 
fits of the volunteers. They were so heavily 
clad, and so burdened with all manner of things, 
that a march was torture, and the wagon trains 
were so immense in proportion to the number 
of troops, that it would have been impossible 
to guard them in an enemy's country. Subor- 
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dinate officers thought themselves entitled to 
transportation for trunka, mattresses, and fold- 
ing bedsteads, and the privates were aa ridicu- 
lous in their demands. 

Thus much by way o£ introduction. The 
change came rapidly, and stayed not until the 
transformation was complete. Nor waa this 
change attributable alone to the ordera oE the 
genera] officers. The men soon learned the 
inconvenience and danger of bo much luggage, 
and, as they becaine more experienced, they vied 
with each other in reducing themselves to light- 
marching trim. 

Experience sooa demonstrated that boots 
were not agreeable on a long march. They 
were heavy and irksome, and when the heels 
were worn a little one-sided, the weaver would 
find his ankle twisted nearly out of joint by 
every unevennesa of the road. When thor- 
ouglily wet, it was a laborious undertaking to 
get them off, and worse to get them on in time 
to answer the moraing roll-call. And so, good, 
strong brogues or brogana, with broad bottoms 
and big, flat heels, succeeded the boots, and 
were found much more comfortable and agree- 
able, easier put on and off, and altogether the 
more sensible. 

A short-waisted and single-breasted jacket 
usurped the place of the long-tailed coat, and 
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became universal. The enemy noticed tLia pe- 
culiarity, and called the Confederates gray jack- 
ets, which name was immediately transferred 
to those lively creatures which were the con- 
stant admirers and inseparable companions of 
the Boys in Gray and in Blue. 

aps were destined to hold out longer than 
Bome other uncomfortable things, but they 
finally yielded to the demands of comfort 'and 
mon sense, and a good soft felt hat was 
worn instead. A man who has never been a 
Boldier does not know, nor indeed can know, 
the amount of comfort there is in a good soft 
hat in camp, and how utterly useless is a " sol- 
dier hat" as they are generally made. Why 
the Prussians, with all their experience, wear 
their heavy, unyielding helmets, and the French 
their little caps, is a mystery to a Confederate 
who has enjoyed the comfort of an old slouch. 

Overcoats an inexperienced man would think 
an absolute necessity for men exposed to the 
rigors of a northern Virginia winter, but they 
grew scarcer and scarcer; they were found to 
be a great inconvenience. The men came to the 
conclusion that the trouble of carrying them 
hot days outweighed the comfort of having 
them when the cold day arrived. Besides they 
found that life in the open air hardened them to 
such an extent that changes in the temperature 
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were not felt to any degree. Some clung to 
their oyercoats to the last, but the majority got 
tired lugging them around, and either disciirded 
them altogether, or trusted to capturing one 
about the time it would be needed. Nearly 
every overcoat in the army in the latter years 
was one of Uncle Sam's captured from his boys. 

The knapsack vanished early in the struggle. 
It was inconvenient to " change " the underwear 
too often, and the disposition not to change 
grew, as the knapsack was found to gall the 
back and shoulders, and weary the man before 
half the march was accomplished. The better 
way was to dress out and out, and weav that 
outfit until the enemy's knapsacks, or the folks 
at home supplied a change. Certainly it did 
not pay to carry around clean clothes while 
waiting for the time to use them. 

Very little washing was done, as a matter ol 
course. Clothes once given up were parted 
with forever. There were good reasons for this : 
cold water would not cleanse them or desti'oy 
the vermin, and hot water was not always to be 
had. One blanket to each man was found to 
he as much as could be carried, and amply suf- 
ficient for the severest weather. This was car- 
ried generally by rolling it lengthwise, with the 
rubber cloth outside, tying the ends of the roll 
together, and throwing the loop thus made over 
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the left alioulder with the ends fastened to- 
gether hanging under the right arm. 

The havei'suck held its own to the last, and 
was found practical and uBeful. It very sel- 
dom, however, contained rations, but was used 
to carry all the articles generally carried in 
the knapsack ; of course the stock was small. 
Somehow or other, many men managed to do 
without the haversack, and carried ahsoiutely 
nothing but what they wore and had in their 
pockets. 

The infantry threw away their heavy cap 
boses and cartridge boxes, and carried their 
caps and cartridges in their pockets. Canteens 
were very useful at times, but they were aa a 
general thing discarded. Tliey were not much 
used to carry water, hut were found useful when 
the men were driven to the necessity of forag- 
ing, for conveying buttermilk, cider, sorghum, 
etc., to camp. A good strong tin cup was found 
better than a canteen, as it was easier to fill at a 
well or spring, and was serviceable as a boiler 
for making coffee when the column halted for 
the night. 

Revolvers were found to be about as useless 
and heavy lumber as a private soldier could 
carry, and early in the war were sent home to 
be used by the women and children in protect- 
ing themselves from insult and violence at the 
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faanda of the ruffians who prowled about the 
country shirking duty. 

Strong cotton was adopted in place of flan- 
nel and merino, for two reasons : first, because 
easier to wash ; and second, because the vermui 
did not propagate bo rapidly in cotton as in 
wool. Common white cotton shirts and draw- 
ers proved the best that could be used by the 
private soldier. 

Gloves to any but a mounted man were found 
useleaa, worse than useless. With the gloves 
on, it was impossible to handle an axe, buckle 
harness, load a musket, or handle a rammer at 
the piece. Wearing them was found to be aim- 
ply a habit, and so, on the principle that the leas 
luggi^e the less labor, tkey were discarded. 

The camp-chest soon vanished. The briga- 
diers and major-generals, even, found them too 
troublesome, and soon they were left entirely to 
the quartermasters and commissaries. One 
skillet and a couple of frying pans, a bag for 
flour or meal, another bag for salt, sugar, and 
coffee, divided by a knot tied between, served 
the purpose as well. The skillet passed from 
mess to mess. Each mess generally owned a 
frying pan, but often one served a company. 
Tiie oil-cloth was found to be as good as the 
wooden tray for making up the dough. The 
water bucket held its owu to the last I 
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Tents were rarely seen. All the poetry about 
the " tented field " died. Two men slept to- 
getlier, each haviag a blanket and an oil-cloth ; 
one oil-cloth went next to the ground. The two 
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t laid on this, cnvered themselves with two blan- 
l-kets, protected from the rain with the second 
I oil-cloth on top, and slept very comfortably 
E through rain, snow or hail, as it might be- 
Very httle money was seen iu camp. The 
f men did not expect, did not care for, or often 
t any pay, and they were not willing to de- 
I prive the old folks at home of their Httle siip- 
rply, so they leatned to do without any money. 

When rations got short and were getting 
I'shorter, it became necessary to dismiss the dar- 
fkey servants. Some, however, became company 
I'Servants, instead of private institutions, and held 
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out faithfully to the end, cooking the rations 
awny in the rear, and at tlie risk of life carry- 
ing them to the line of battle to their '*yousg 
mahstera." 

Reduced to the minimum, the private soldier 
consisted of one man, one hat, one jacket, one 
shirt, one pair of pants, one pair of drawers, one 
pair of aliops, iind one pitir of socks. His ha^age 
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was one blanket, one rubber blanket, and one 
haversack. The haversack generally contained 
smoking tobacco and a pipe, and a small piece 
of soap, with temporary additions of applet 
persimmons, blackberries, and such other com- 
modities as he could pick up on the march. 

The company property consisted of two or 
three skillets and frying pans, which were some- 
times carried in the wagon, but oftener in the 
hands of the soldiers. The infantry-men gen- 
erally preferred to stick the handle of the frying 
pan in the barrel of a musket, and so carry it. 

The wagon trains were devoted entirely to 
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the transportation of ammuoition and cummis- 
sary and quartermaster's stores, which liad nob 
been issued. Itations wbich had become company 
property, and llie baggage of the men, wlien 
they had any, was carried by tLe men them- 
aelves. If, as was sometimes the case, three 
days' rations were issued at one time and the 
troops ordered to cook them, and be prepared 
to march, they did cook them, and eat them if 
posnible, so as to avoid the labor of cairying 
them. It was not such an undertaking either, 
to eat three days' rations in one, aa frequently 
none had been issued for more than a day, and 
when issued were cut down one half. 

The infantry found out that bayonets wars 
not of much use, and did not hesitate to throw 
tliem, with the scabbard, away. 

The artillerymen, who started out with heavy 
sabres hanging to their belts, stuck them up in 
the mud as they marched, and left them for the 
ordnance officers to pick up and turn over to 
the cavalry. 

The cavalrymen found sabres very tiresome 
when swung to the belt, and adopted the plan 
of fastening them to the saddle on the left side, 
with the hilt in front and in reach of the band. 
Finally sabres got very scarce even among the 
cavalrymen, who relied more and more on their 
short rifles. 
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No soldiers ever marched with leas to encum- 
ber them, and none marched faster or held out 
longer. 

The courage and devotion of the men rose 
equal to every hardship and privatioDi and the 
very intensity of their sufferings became a 
source of merriment. Instead of growling and 
deserting, they laughed at their own bare feet, 
ragged clothes and pinched faces; and weak, 
hungry, cold, wet, worried with vermin and 
itch, dirty, with no hope of reward or rest, 
marched cheerfully to meet the well-fed and 
warmly clad hosts of the enemy. 



CHAPTER III. 



KOMANTIC IDEAS DISSIPATED, 

To offer a man promotion in the early part 

of the war was equivalent to an insult. The 

higher the social position, the greater the wealth, 

the more patriotic it would be to serve in the 

humble position of a private ; and many men 

of education and ability in the various profea- 

I Bions, refusing promotion, served under the 

■fiommand of men greatly their inferiors, men- 

■lally, morally, and as soldiers. It soon became 

Fkpparent that the country wanted knowledge 

I and ability, as well as muscle and endurance, 

Lftnd those who had capacity to Berve in higher 

>aitions were promoted. Still it remained 

1 that inferior men commanded their stipe- 

a in every respect, save one — rank ; and 

lleaving out the one difference of rank, the ofli- 

I oers and men were about on a par. 

It took years to teach the educated privates 
iJn the army that it was their duty to give un- 
questioning obedience to officers because they 
i such, wlio were awhile ago their play- 
mates and associatca in business. It frequently 
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bnppened that the private, feeling hurt by the 
stern authority of the officer, would ask him to 
one aide, challenge him to personal combat, and 
thrash liim well. After awhile these privates 
learned all about extra duty, half rations, and 
courta-martial. 

It was only to conqaer this independent re- 
sistance of discipline that punishment oi' force 
was necessary. The privates were as willing 
and anxious to figlit and serve as the ofhcers, 
and needed no pushing up to their duty. It ia 
amusing to recall the disgust with which the 
men would hear of their assignment to the rear 
as reserves. They regai-ded the order as a 
deliberate insult, planned by some ofiScer who 
had a grudge against their regiment or bat>- 
tery, wlio had adopted this plan to prevent 
their presence in battle, and tlius hamiliateL 
them. How soon did they leara the sweetDess^ 
of a day's repose in the rear I 

Another romantic notion which for awhile 
possessed the boys was that soldiers should not 
try to be comfortable, but glory in getting wet, 
being cold, hungiy, and tired. So they refused 
shelter in houses or bams, and "like true sol- 
diers" paddled about in the mud and rain, 
thinking thereby to serve their cotratry better. 
The real troubles bad not come, and they were 
in a hurry to suffer souie. They had not long 
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I thus impatiently to wait, nor could tliey latterly 
I complain of the want of a chance " to do or 
I die." Volunteering for perilous or very oneroua 
I duty was popular at the outset, but as duties of 
I this kind thickened it began to be thought time 
I enough when the " orders " were peremptory, or 
I the orderly read the "detail." 

Another fancy idea was that the principal 
I occupation of a soldier should be actual conflict 
I with the enemy. They did n't dream of auch a 
thing as camping for bie months at a time with- 
out firing a gun, or marching and countermarch- 
ing to mistlead the enemy, or driving wagons 
and ambulances, building bridges, currying 
horaes, and the thousiiiid commoupliice duties 
of the soldier. 

On the other hand, great importance was at- 
tached to some duties which soon became mere 
drudgery. Sometimes the whole detail for 
guard — first, second, and third relief — would 
make it a point of honor to sit up the entire 
night, and watch and listen as though the 
enemy might pounce upon them at any mo- 
ment, and hurry them off to prison. Of course 
they soon learned how sweet it was, after two 
hours' wnlking of the beat, to turn in for four 
hours! which seemed to the sleepy man an 
eternity iu anticipation, but only a brief time 
I in retrospect, when the corporal gave him a 
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"ciiiiiik," and remarked, "Time to go on 
guard." 

Everybody remembers how we used to talk 
about "one Confederate wtiippiDg a 




Yunkeea." Literally true sometimes. 1 
erally speaking, two to one made hard 
the boys. They did n't know at the beginning i 
anything about the advantage the enemy had i 
in being able to present man for man in front , 
and then send as many more to worry the Banks 
and rear. They learned something about this I 
■very soon, and bad to contend against it on 
almost every field they won. 

Wounds were in great demiind after the first | 
wounded hero made his appearance. His wound 



His wound J 
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was the envy of thousands of unfortunates who 
had not so much as a, scratch to boast, and who 
ielt "small" and of little consequence before 
the man with a bloody bandage. Many be- 
came despondent and groaned aa they thought 
that perchance after all they were doomed to 
go home safe and sound, and hear, for all time, 
the praises of tho fellow who had lost his arm 
by a cannon shot, or had his face ripped by a 
sabre, or hia head smashed with a fragment of 
shell. After awhile the wound was regarded 
as a practical benefit. It secured a furlough of 
indefinite length, good eating, the attention and 
admiration of the fair, and, if permanently dis- 
abling, a discharge. Wisdom, born of experi- 
ence, soon taught all hands better sense, and 
the fences and trees and ditches and rocka be- 
came valuable, and eagerly sought after when 
"the music " of "minie" and the roar of the 
" Napoleon " twelve-pounders was heard. Death 
on the field, glorious first and last, was dared 
for duty's sake, but the good soldier learned to 
guard his life, and yield it only at the call of 
duty. 

Only the wisest men, those who had seen war 
before, imagined that the war would hist more 
than a few months. The young volunteers 
thought one good battle would settle the whole 
matter ; and, indeed, after " first Manassas " 
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many thought they might as well go homeF 
The whole North was frightened, and no more 
armies would dare assail the soil of Old Vir- 
ginia. Colonels and brigadiers, with flesh 
wounds not worthy of notice, rushed to Hicb- 
mond to report the victory and the end of the 
war 1 They had " seen eights " in the way of 
wounded and killed, plnnder, etc., -and according 
to their views, no sane people would try again 
to conquer the heroes of that remarkable day. 

The newspaper men delighted iu telling the 
soldiers that the Yankees were a diminutive 
race, of feeble constitutiou, timid as hares, with 
no enthusiasm, and that they would perish in 
short order under the glow of our southern siin. 
Any one who has seen a regiment from Ohio or 
Maine knows how true these statements were. 
And besides, the newspapers did not mention 
the English, Jlrish, German, French, Italian, 
Spanish, Swiss, Portuguese, and negroes, who 
were to swell the numbers of the enemy, and aa 
our army grew leas make his larger. True, 
there was not much fight in all this rubbish, but 
they answered well enough for drivers of wag- 
ons and ambulances, guarding stores and lines 
of communication, and doing all sorts of duty, 
while the good material was doing the fighting. 
Sherman's army, marching through Richmond 
after the surrender of Lee and Johnston, 
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Bemed to be composed of a race of giants, well- 
ed and well-cliid. 

Many feared tbe war would end before they 
rould have a fair change to "make a rei^ot-d," 
nd that when " tbe cruel war was over " they 
rould have to sit by, dumb, and hear the nioi-e 
artimate ones, who had " smelt the battle," tell 
o admiring home circles the story of the bloody 
leld. Most of these " gut in " in time to satisfy 
heir longings, and "got out" to learn that 
he man who did not go, but " kept out," and 
oade money, was more admired and courted 

lan the " poor fellow " with one leg or arm less 
ban is "allowed." 

It is fortunate for those who " skulked " that 
he war ended as it did, for had the South been 
, the soldiers would have been favored 
'ith every mark of distinction and honor, and 
hey "despised and rejected," as they deserved 
a be. While the war lusted it was the delight 
E some of the stoutly built fellows to go home 

: H few days, and kick and cuff and tongue- 
ksh the able-bodied bomb-proofs. How coolly 
nd submissively tliey took it all ! How " big " 
hey are now I 

The rubbish accumulated by the hope of 

jcogiiition burdened the soldiers nearly to the 

England was to abolish the blockade and 

and us immense supplies of fine arms, large 
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Hiid aniJiU. France was tluiikiug about landing 
an imperial force in Mexico, and marching 
tiience to the relief of the South. But the 
"Confederate yell" never had an echo in the 
" Marseillaise," or " God save the Queen ; " and 
Old Dixie was destined to sing her own song, 
without the help even of " Maryland, my Mary- 
land." The " war with England," which was 
to give Uncle Sara trouble and the South an 
ally, never came. 

Those immense balloons which somebody 
was always inveuling, and which were to sail 
over the enemy's camps dropping whole car- 
goes of explosives, never "tuggad" at their 
anchors, or "sailed raajeatically away." 

As discipline improved and the men began to 
feel that they were no longer simply volimteera, 
but enlisted volunteers, the romantic devotion 
which they had felt was succeeded by a feeling 
of constraint and necessity, and while the army 
was in reality very much improved and strength- , 
ened by the change, the soldiers imagined the ; 
contrary to be the case. And if discipline had | 
been pushed to too great an extent, the army I 
would have been deprived of the very essenoe , 
of its Ufe and power. i 

When the officers began to assert superiority 
by withdrawing from the messes and organizing 
" officers' messes," the bond of brotherhood was 
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iftkened; and who will say that tbe dignity 
■rbich was thus maintained was compensiitioa 
p>r the loss of personal devotion as between 
^mrades ? 

At the outset, tbe fuct that men were in the 

nme company put them somewhat on the same 

level, and produced an almost perfect bond of 

r sympathy ; but aa time wore on, the various pe- 

, culiaritiea and weaknesses of the men showed 

themselves, and each company, as a community, 

separated into distinct circles, as indifferent to 

each other, save in the common cause, as though 

I Hiey had never met as friends. 

The pride of the volunteers was sorely tried 

ttj the inooming of conscripts, — the moat de- " 

tbpised class in the army, — and their devotion 

■to company and regiment was visibly lessened. 

They could not bear the thought of having 

Ihese men for comrades, and felt the flag insult- 

i when claimed by one of them as "his flag." 

■ Jt was a great source of annoyance to the true 

m, but was a necessity. Conscripts crowded 

igether in companies, i-egimeuts, and brigades 

would have been useless, but scattered here 

Bid there among the good men, were utilized. 

^And so, gradually, the pleasure that men bad 

being associated with others whom they 

Mpected as equals was t-aken away, and tbe 

xsiaI aspect of army life seriously marred. 
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The next Beriotis blow to romance was the 
aboliahment of elections, and the appointment 
of officers. Instfiiid of the privilege and pleas- 
ure of picking out some good-hearted, braTe 
comrade and making him captain, the lieu- 
tenant was promoted without the consent of 
the men, or, what waa harder to bear, some offi- 
cer hitherto nnknowu was sent to take com- 
mand. This waa no doubt better for the ser- 
vice, but it bad a serinua effect on the minds of 
volunteer patriot soldiers, and looked to them 
too much like arbitrary power exercised over 
men who were fighting that veiy principle. 
They frequently had to acknowledge, however, 
that the officers were all tliey could ask, and 
in mauy instances became devotedly attached 
to them. 

As the companies were decimated by dis- 
ease, wounds, desertions, and death, it became 
necessary to consolidate them, and the social, 
pleasures received another blow. Men from 
the same neighborhoods anil villages, who had 
been schoolmates together, were no longer in 
companies, but mingled indiscriminately with 
afi sorts of men from anywhere and every- 
where. 

Those who have not served in the army as 
privittes can form no idea of the extent to which 
such changes as those just mentioned affect tbe 
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spirits and general worth of a soldier. Men 
who, when surrounded by their old companionB, 
were brave and daring soldiers, full of spirit 
and hope, wlien thrust among strangers for 
whom tliey cared not, and who cared not for 
them, became dull and listless, lost their cour- 
age, and were slowly but surely " demoralized." 
They did, it is true, in many caaea, stand up to 
the last, but they did it on dry principle, having 
none of that enthusiasm and delight in duty 
!irhlch once characterized them. 

The Confederate soldier was peculiar in that 
: ever ready to fight, but never ready 
to submit to the routine duty and discipline 
pf the camp or the march. The soldiers were 
determined to be soldiers after their own no- 
taons, and do their duty, for the love of it, as 
hey thought best. The officers saw the necea- 
tity for doing otherwise, and so the conflict 

s commenced and maintained to the end. 

It is doubtful whether the Southern soldier 
frould have submitted to any hardsbipa which 
vere purely the result of discipline, and, on the 
other hand, no amount of hardship, clearly of 
necessity, could cool his ardor. And in spite of 
ftll this antagonism between the officers and men, 
the presence of conscripts, the consolidation of 
eommands, and many other discouraging facts, 
^e privates in the ranks bo conducted them- 
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selves that the historians of the North wei 
forced to call them the finest body of infantr 
ever assembled. 

But to know the men, we most see thei 
divested of all their false notions of soldier life 
and enduring the incomparable hardships whicl 
marked the latter half of the war. 



CHAPTER IV. 



ON THE MAKCH. 



It is a common mistake of those who write on 
subjects familiar to themaelvea, to omit tlie de- 
tails, wiiich. to one not bo converaant with the 
matters diacuased, are necessary to a clear ap- 
preciation of the meaning of the writer. This 
mistake is fatal when the writer lives and writes 
•in one age and his readei's live in another. 
And so a soldier, writing for the information of 
hbe citizen, should forget his own familiarity 
with the every-day scenes of soldier life and 
strive to record even those things which seem 
to him too common to mention. 

Who does not know all about the marching 
of soldiers ? Those who have never marched 
with them and some who have. The varied ex- 
perience of thousands would not tell the whole 
story of the march. Eveiy man must be heard 
before the story is told, and even then the part 
of those who fell by the way is wanting. 

Orders to move I Where? when? what for? 
- are the eager questions of the men as they 
begin their preparations to march. Generally 
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nobody caa answer, and the journey is com- 
menced in utter ignorance of where it is to end. 
But shrewd guesaea are made, and scraps of in- 
formntion will be picked up on the way. The 
main thought must be to " get ready to move." 
The orderly sergeant ia shouting "Fall in I" 
and there is no time to lose. The probability 
is that before you get your blanket rolled np, 




find your frying pan, haversack, i 

"fall in," the roll-call will be over, and some 

" extra duty" provided. 

Ko wonder there is bustle in the camp. 
Rapid decisions are to be made between the var 
riouB conveniences which have accumulated, for 
some roust be left. One fellow picks up the 
skillet, holds it awhile, mentally determining 
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how much it weighs, and wbat will be the 
weight of it after caiTyiiig it five mile3, and re- 
luctantly, with a half -ashamed, sly look, drops 
it and takes his place in ranks. Another hav- 
ing added to his store of blankets too freely, 
now has to decide which of the two or three he 
will leave. The old water-bucket looks large 
and heavy, but one stout-hearted, strong-armed 
man has taken it affectionately to liis care. 

This is the time to say farewell to the bread- 
tray, farewell to the little piles of clean straw 
laid between two logs, where it was so easy to 
I Bleep ; farewell to those piles of wood, cut with 
niich labor; farewell to the girls in the 
leighborhood ; farewell to the spring, farewell 
"our tree" and "our fire," good-by to the 
fellows who are not going, and a general good- 
^ to the very hills and valleys. 
Soldiers commonly tlirew away the most val- 
lable articles they possessed. Blankets, over- 
toats, shoes, bread and meat, — all gave way 
' the necessities of the march; and what one 
1 threw away would frequently be the very 
|_.article that another wanted and would iinme- 
l^ately pick up ; so there was not much lost 
^r all. 
'he first hour or so of the miirch was gen- 
' quite orderly, the men preserving their 
ranks and marching in solid column; 
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but soon some lively fellow whistles an \ 
somebody else starts a soug, the whole column 
breaks out with roars of laughter; "route 
step " takes the place of order, and the jolly 
singing, laughing, talking, and joking that fol- 
lows no one could describe. 

Now let any young officer who sports a new 
hat, coat, saddle, or anything odd, or fine, dare 
to pass along, and how nicely he is attended to. 
The expressions oE good-natured fun, or con- 
tempt, which one regiment of infantry was capa- 
ble of uttering in a day for the benefit of such 
paasera-by, would fill a volume. As one tbing 
or another in the dress of the " subject " of 
their remarks attracted attention, they would 
about, " Come out of that hat ! — you can't 
hide in thar ! " " Come out of that coat, come 
out — there's a man in it!" "Come out of 
tbem boots ! " The infantry seemed to know 
exactly what to say to torment cavalry and ar- 
tillery, and generally said it. If any one on 
the roadside was simple enough to recognize and 
address by name a man in the ranks, the whole 
column would kindly respond, and add all sorts 
of pleasant remarks, such as, " Halloa, John, 
here 's your brother ! " " Bill I oh, Bill ! here 'a 
your ma!" "Glad to see you! How's i 
grandma ? " How d 'ye do ! " " Come < 
that ' biled shirt ' 1 " 
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Troops on the march were generally so cheer^ 
fill iind g£iy that an outsider, looking on tb(.-m as 
they marched, would hardly imagine how they 
suifered. In summer time, the duat, combined 
with the beat, caiiaed great suiTeiing. The noa- 
trils of the men, filled with dust, became dry 
and feverish, and even the throat did not es- 
cape. The " grit " was felt between the teeth, 
and the eyes were rendered almost useless. 
There was dust in eyes, mouth, ears, and hair. 
The shoes were full of sand, and the dust, pen- 
etrating the clothes, and getting in at the neck, 
wrists, and ankles, mixed with perspii'ation, 
produced an irritant almost as active as can- 
tharidea. The heat was at times terrific, but 
the men became greatly accustomed to it, and 
endured it with wonderful ease. Their heavy 
woolen clothes were a great annoyance ; tough 
linen or cotton clothes would have been a great 
relief ; indeed, there are many objections to 
woolen clothing for soldiers, even in winter. 
The sun produced great changes in the appear- 
ance of the men : their skins, tanned to a dark 
brown or red, their hands black almost, and 
long uncut beard and hair, burned to a strange 
color, made them barely recognizable to the 
home folks. 

If the dust and the heat were not on baud to 
annoy, their very able Bubstitutes were : mud, 
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cold, rain, snow, hail antl wind took their places. 
Rain was the greatest discomfort a soldier could 
have ; it was more uncomfortable thau the se- 
verest cold with clear weather. Wet clothes, 
shoes, and blankets ; wet meat and bread ; wet 
feet and wet ground ; wet wood to burn, or 
rather not to burn ; wet arms and ammunition ; 
wet gi'ound to sleep on, mud to wade through, 
swollen creeks to ford, muddy springs, and a 
thousand other discomforts attended the rain. 
There was no comfort on a i-ainy day or night 
except in " bed," — that is, under your blanket 
and oil-cloth. Cold winds, blowing the rain in 
the faces of the men, increased the diacooifort. 
Mud was often so deep as to submerge the 
horses and mules, and at times it was necessary 
for one man or more to extricate another from 
the mud holes in the road. Night marching 
was attended with additional discomforts and 
dangers, such as falling off bridges, stumbling 
into ditches, tearing the face and injuring the 
eyes against the bushes and projecting limbs 
of trees, and getting separated from your own 
company and hopelessly lost in the multitude. 
Of course, a man lost had no sympathy. If he 
dared to ask a question, every man in hearing 
would answer, each differently, and then the 
whole multitude would roar with laughter at 
the lost man, and ask him " if his mother knew 
he was out?" 
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Very few men had comfortable or fitting 
hoea, and fewer had socks, and, as a uonae- 
fauence, tbe sniTering from bruised and inflamed 
Beet waa terrible. It was a common practice, on 
ing marches, for the men to take off their 
■hoes and carry them in their hands or swung 
pver the shoulder. Bloody footprints in the 
Hiow were not unknown to the soldiers of tiie 
fcrmy of Northern Virginia I 

When large bodies of troopa were moving on 
the same road, the alternate "halt" and "for- 
ward " was very harassing. Every obstacle 
produced a halt, and caused the men at once to 
sit and lie down on the roadside where shade 
or grass tempted them ; about the time tliey 
I got fixed they would hear the word " forward ! " 
#Bnd then have to move at increased speed to 
Bclose up the gap in the column. Sitting down 
Ifor a few minutes on a long march is pleasiiiit, 
Bbut it does not always pay; when tbe march 
lis resumed the limbs are stiff and sore, and the 
I man rather worsted by the halt. 

About noon ou a hot day, some fellow with 

Bithe water instinct would determine in his own 

^Saind that a well was not far ahead, and start 

r in a trot to reach it before the column. Of 

another and another followed, till a 

Q of men were hurrying to the well, wliifh 

i soon completely surrounded by a thirsty 
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mob, yelling and pushing and pulling to get to 
the bucket as the windlass brought it again and 
again to the siirfuce. But their impatience and 
haste would soon overturn the windlass, and 
spatter the water all around the well till the 
whole crowd were wading in mud, the rope 
would break, and the bucket fall to the bot- 




A Well 

torn. But there was a substitute for rope and 
bucket. The men would hasten away and get 
long, alim poles, and on them tie, by the stmps 
a number of canteens, which they lowered 
into the well and filled ; and unless, as was fre- 
qiiently the ease, the whole lot slipped off and 
fell to the bottom, drew them to the top and 
distiibuted them to their owners, who at once 
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threw their heads back, inserted the nozzles in 
their mouths »nd driink the last drop, hastening 
.ftt once to rejoin the marching column, leaving 
behind them a dismantled and dry well. It 
was in vain that the oificers tried to stop the 
stream of men making for the water, and 
equally vain to attempt to move the crowd 
while a drop remained accessible. Many, who 
were thoughtful, caiTied full canteens to com- 
s in the column, who had not been able to 
get to the well ; and no one who has not had 
experience of it knows the thrill of gratification 
and delight which those fellows felt when the 
oool stream gnrgled from the battered canteen 
down their parched throats. 

In very hot weather, when the necessities of 
the service permitted, there was a halt about 
in, of an hour or so, to rest the men and give 
them a chiince to cool off and get the sand and 
gravel out of their shoes. This time was spent 
by Borne in absolute repose ; but the lively 
ooya told many a yarn, cracked many a joke, 
and sung many a song between "Halt" and 
(•Colamii f orward 1 " Some took the opportn- 
llity, if water was near, to bathe their feet, 
lands, and face, and nothing could be more en- 
joy able. 

The passage of a cider cart (a barrel on 
Wheels) was a rare and exciting occurrence. 
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The rapidity with ivhich a barrel of sweet cider 
w(i3 consumed would astonish any one who saw 
it for the first time, and generally the owner 
had cause to wonder at the email return in 
cash. Sometunes a desperately enterprising 
darkey would approach the column with » cart- 
load of pies, " so-called." It would be impos- 
sible to describe accurately the taste or appear- 
ance of those pies. They were generally similar 
in appearance, size, and thickness to a pale 
speeimeu of " Old Virginia" buckwheat cakes, 
and had a taste which resembled a combination 
of raucid lard and crab apples. It was gener- 
ally supposed that they contained dried apples, 
ami the sellere were careful to state that they 
had "sugar in 'em " and were " mighty nice." 
It was rarely the case that any " trace " of 
sugar was found, but tbey filled up a hungry 
man wonderfully. 

Men of sense, and there were many such in 
the ranks, were necessarily desirous of knowing 
where or how far they were to march, and suf- 
fered greatly from a feeling of helpless igno- 
rance of where they were and whither bound — 
whether to buttle or camp. Frequently, when 
anticipating the quiet and rest of an ideal camp, 
they were thrown, weary and exhausted, into 
the face of a waiting enemy, and at times, after 
anticipating a sharp fight, having formed line 
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(f battle and braced themselves for the coming 

langer, suffered all the appreheusion and got 
ithemselves in good fighting trim, they were 
'inarched off in the driest and prosiest sort of 
■tyle and ordered into camp, where, in all prob- 
ability, they had to " wait for the wagon," 

md for the bread and meat therein, until the 
proverb, " Patient waiting is no loss," lost all 

[ts force and beauty. 

Occasionally, when the column extended for 

) mile or more, and the road was one dense 
moving mass of men, a cheer would be heard 

iw ay ahead, — increasing in volume as it ap- 
proached, until there was one universal shout. 
Then some favorite general officer, dashing by, 
followed by his staff, would explain the cause. 
At other times, the same cheering and entlmsi- 
Bsni would result from the passage down the col- 
'Qmn of some obscure and despised ofEcer, who 
iknew it was all a joke, and looked mean and 
sheepish accordingly. But no man could pi'O- 
duce more prolonged or hearty cheers than the 
" old hare " which jumped the fence and invited 
the colamn to a chase ; and often it was said, 

when the rolling shout arose : " There goes old 

ieneral Lee or a Molly Cotton Tail ! " 
The men would help each other when in real 

listress, but their delight was to torment any 

one who was unfortunate in a ridiculous way. 
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If, for instance, a piece of artillery was fast in 
the mild, the infantry and cavalry piissing 

around tho obstruction would rack their braina 
for words and pbrases applicable to tbe situa- 
tion, and most calculated to worry the can- 
noniers, who, waist deep in the mud, were tug- 
giiig at the wheels. 

Brass bands, at first quite numerous and 
good, became very rare and their music very 
poor in the latter years of the war. It was a 
fine thing to see the fellows trying to keep the 
music going as they waded through tbe mud. 
But poor as the music was, it helped tbe foot- 
Bore and weary to make another mile, aud en- 
courHged a cheer and a brisker step from the 
lagging and tired column. 

As tlie men tired, there was less and less 
talking, until tbe whole mass became quiet and 
serious. Each man was occupied with his own 
thoughts. For miles nothing could be heard 
but the steady tramp of the men, the rattling 
and jingling of canteens and accoutrements, 
and the occasional "Close up, men, — close 
up ! " of the officers. 

The most refreshing incidents of the march 
occurred when the column entered some clean 
and cosy village where the people loved the 
troops. Matron and maid vied with each other 
in their efforts to express their devotion to the 
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defentlLTs of their cause. Remembering \rith 
tearful eyes the absent soldier brother or hus- 
band, they yet smiled through their tears, and 
irith hearts and voices welcomed the coming 
of tlie road-ataiued troops. Their scanty lard- 
ers poured out the lust morsel, and their brav- 
; words were spoken, as the column moved 
by. But who will tell the bitterness of the 
lot of the man who thus passed by his own 
Bweet home, or the anguish of the mother aa 
. she renewed her farewell to her darling boy ? 
Then it was that men and women learned to 
bng for the country where partings are no 

Aa evening came on, questioning of the offi- 
irs was in order, and for an hour It would be. 
Captain, when are we going into camp?" "I 

ly, lieutenant, are we goiug to or to 

?" "Seen anything of our wagon?" 

How long are we to stay here ? " " Wbei'e 's 
le spring?" Sometimes these questions were 
leant simply to tease, but generally they be- 
ayed anxiety of some sort, and a close ob- 
)rver would easily detect the seriousness of the 
mn who asked after " our wagon," because he 
poke feelingly, as one who wanted his supper 
,Dd was in donbt as to whether or not he would 
t it. People who live on country roads rarely 
low how far it is from anywhere to any- 
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where else. This is a distiiiguis' 
ity of that class of pL-ople. If tbej' do know, 
then they are a mulioioua crew. "Just over 
the hili there," " Just heyond those woods," 
" 'Bout a mile," " Round the bend," and other 
such encouraging replies, mean anything from 
a mile to a, day's march I 

An accomplished straggler could assume more 
misery, look more hoi-ribly emaciated, tell more 
dismal stories of distress, eat more and march 
further (to the rear), than any ten ordinary 
men. Moat stragglers were real sufEerei-s, but 
many of them were ingenious liare, energetic 
foragers, plunder hunters and gormandizers. 
Thousands who kept their place in ranks to the 
very end were equally as tired, as sick, aa hun- 
gry, and as hopeless, as these scarnps, but too 
proud to tell it or use it as a means of escape 
from hardship. But many a poor fellow dropped 
in the road and breathed bis last in the corner 
of a fence, with no one to hear his last fund 
mention of his loved ones. And many whose 
ambition it was to share every danger and liis- 
cqmEort with their comrades, overcome by the 
heat, or worn out with disease, were compelled 
to leave the ranks, and while friend and brother 
marched to battle, drag their weak and stagger- 
ing frames to the rear, perhaps to die pitiably 
alone, in some hospital. 
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After all, the march had more pleasure than 
pain. Chosen friends walked and talked and 
smoked together; the hills and valleys made 
themselves a panorama for the feasting of the 
soldiers' eyes ; a turnip patch here and an onion 
patch there invited him to occasional refresh- 
ment ; and it was sweet to think that " camp " 
was near at hand, and rest, and the journey 
almost ended. 



CHAPTER V. 
COOKING AND BATING. 

Rations iu the Army of Northern Virginia 
were altfirwately superabundant and altogether 
wanting. The quality, quantity, anti frequency 
of them depended upon the amount of stores in 
the hands of the commissaries, the relative jio- 
sitioR of the troops and the wagon trains, and 
the many accidents and mishaps of the cam- 
paign. During the latter years and months of 
the war, so uiicertiiiii was tlie issue as to time, 
quantity, and composition, that the men became 
in large measure independent of this seeming ab- 
solute necessity, and by some mysterious means, 
known only to purely patriotic soldiers, learned 
to fight without pay and to find subsistence in 
the field, the stream, or the forest, and a shelter 
on the bleak mountain side. 

Sometimes there was an abundant issue of 
bread, and no meat ; then meat in any quantity, 
and no Hour or meal ; sugar iu abundance, and 
no* coffee to be had for " love or money ; " and 
then coffee in plenty, without a grain of sugar ; 
for months nothing but flour for bread, and 
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then notbing but meal (till all hands longed 
for a biacait) ; or fresh meat until it was nau- 
eeating, and then salt-pork without intermis- 
aion. 

To be one day without anything to eat was 
oommon. Two days' fasting, marching and 
fighting was not uncommon, and -there were 
times when no rations were issued for three or 
four days. On one march, from Petersburg to 
ppomattox, no rations wore issued to Cut- 
ihaw's battalion of artillery for one entire week, 
md the men subsisted on the corn intended for 
he battery horses, raw bacon captured from the 
nemy, and the water of springs, creeks, and 
tvers. 

A soldier in the Army of Northern Virginia 
ras fortunate when he had his flour, meat, 
agar, and coffee all at tiie same time and in 
iroper quantity. Having these, the moat akill- 
nl axeman of the mess hewed down a fine 
ickory or oak, and cut it into " lengths." Ail 
lands helped to "tote" it to the fire. When 
rood was convenient, the fire was hirge, the red 
abundant, and the meal soon prepared. 
The man most gifted in the use of the skillet 
the one most highly appreciated about the 
ire, and as tyrannical as a Turk; but when 
le raised the Hd of the oven and exposed the 
jrown-crusted tops of the biscuit, animosity sub- 
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sided. The frying-pan, full of " grease," then 
beciiine the centre of attraction. As the hol- 
low-cheeked boy " Bopped " his biscuit, Ids poor, 
pinched countenance wrinkled into a smile, and 
his sunken eyes glistened with delight. And 
the coffee, too, — how delicious the aroma of it, 
and how readily each man disposed of a quart! 
The strong men gathered round, chuckling at 
thei r good luck, and " cooing " like a child with 
a big piece of cake. Ah, this was a sight which ' 
but few of those who live and die are permitted 
to see 1 

And now the last biscuit is gone, the last 
drop of coffee, and the frying-pan is " wiped" 
clean. The tobacco-bag is pulled wide open, 
pipes are scraped, knocked out, and filled, the 
red coal is applied, and the blue smoke rises in 
wreaths and curls from the mouths of the no 
longer hungry, but happy and contented sol- 
diers. Songs rise on the still night air, the 
merry laugh resounds, the woods are bright 
with the rising flame of the fire, story after ■ 
story is told, song after song is sung, and at 
midnight the soldiers steal away one by one to 
their blankets on the ground, and sleep till re- 
veille. Such was a meal when the mess was 
fortunate. 

How different when the w^ons have not been 
beard from for forty -eight hours. Now the ques- 
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ion is, how to do the largest atnount of good to 
le largest number with tlie amiilleat amount of 
laterial ? The most experienced men discuss the 
ituation and decido that " somabody " must go 
Qraging. Though the stock on hand is amalt, 
ID one seems anxious to leave the small certainty 
,d go in search of the large uncertainty of aup- 
T from some farmer's well-filled table ; but at 
tast several comrades start out, and as they dis- 
ippear the preparations for immediate consump- 
ion commence. The meat is too little to cook 
lone, and the flour will scarcely make six bis- 
uils. The result is that " slosh " or "coosh " 
mst do. So the bacon is fried out till the pan 
I half full of boiling grease. The flour is 
lixed with water until it flows like milk, 
cured into the grease and rapidly stirred till 
he whole is a dirty brown mixture. It is now 
eady to be served. Perhaps some dainty fel- 
)W prefers the more imposing " slapjack," 
t so, the flour is mixed with less water, the 
reaae reduced, and the paste poured in till it 
overa the bottom of the pan, and, when brown 
n the underside, is, by a nimble twist of the 
Bn, turned and browned again. If there is 
uy sugar in camp it makes a delicious addi- 
ion. 

About the time the last scrap of " slapjack " 
nd the last spoonful of "slosh" are disposed 



of, the unhappy foragers return. They take in 
the situation at a glance, realize with painful 
distinctness that they have sacrificed the honieiy 
slosh for the vain expectancy of apple butter, 
shortcake, and milk, and, with woeful counte- 
nance and mournful voice, narrate their adven- 
ture and disappointment thu3 : " Well, boys, we 
have done the best we could. We have walked 
nbout nine miles over the mountain, and have n't 
found a mouthful to eat. Sorry, but it 's a fact 
Give us our biscuits." Of course there are none, 
and, as it is not contrary to army etiquette to 
do so, the whole mess professes to be very 
sorry. Sometimes, however, the foragers re- 
turned well laden with good things, and as 
good comrades should, shared the fruits of their 
toilsome hunt with their comrEides. 

Foragers thought it not indelicate to linger 
about the house of the unsuspecting farmer till 
the lamp revealed the family at supper, and 
then modestly approach and knock at the door. 
As the good-hearted man knew that his guests 
were "posted" about the meal in progress in 
the next room, the invitation to supper was 
given, and, shall I say it, accepted with an un- 
becoming lack of reluctance. 

The following illustrates the ingenuity of the 
average forager. There was great scarcity of 
meat, and no prospect of a supply from the wag- 
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, Two experienced foragers were sent out, 
and aa a farmer about ten miles from the camp 
was killing hogs, guided by soldier instinct, 
they went directly to his house, and found the 
meat nicely cut up, the various pieces of each 
Log making a separate pile on the floor of an 
outhouse. The proposition to buy met with a 
Burprisiiigly ready response ou the part of the 
farmer. He offered one entire pile of meat, be- 
ing one whole hog, for such a small sum that 
the foragers instantly closed the bargain, and as 
promptly opened their eyes to the danger which 
menaced them. They gave the old gentleman 
a ten-dollar bill and requested change. Pleased 
with their honest method he hastened away 
to hia house to obtain it. The two honest 
foragers hastily examined the particular pile 
of pork which the simple-hearted farmer desig- 
nated as theirs, found it very rank and totally 
unfit for food, transferred half of it to another 
pile, from which they took half and added to 
theirs, and awaited the return of the farmer. 
On giving them their change, he assured them 
that they had a bargain. They agreed that 
they had, tossed good and bad together in a 
bag, said good-by, and departed as rapidly as 
artillerymen on foot can. The result of the trip 
Was a " pot-pie " of large dimensions ; and some 
aix or eight men goi^ed with fat pork declared 
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that they had never cared for and would not 
again wish to eat pork, — eepecially pork-pies. 

A large proportion of the eating of the army 
was done in the houses and at the tables of the 
people, not by the use of force, but by the wish 
and invitation of the people. It was at times 
necessary that whole towns should help to sus- 
tain the army of defense, and when this was the 
case, it was done voluntarily and cheerfully. 
The soldiers — all who conducted themselves 
properly — were received as honored guests and 
given the beat in the house. There was a won- 
derfal absence of stealing or plundering, and 
even when the people suffered from depredation 
they attributed the cause to terrible necessity 
rather than to wanton disregard of the rights of 
property. And when armed guards were placed 
over the smoke-houses and barns, it wjis not so 
much because the commanding general doubted 
the honesty as that he knew the necessities of 
his troops. But even pinching hunger was not 
held to be an excuse for marauding expeditions. 

The inability of the government to furnish 
supplies forced the men to depend largely upon 
their own energy and ingenuity to ohtuiu them. 
Tile officers, knowing this, relaxed discipline to 
an extent which would seem, to a Eui'opean 
officer, for instance, ruinous. It wiis no uncom- 
mon sight to see a brigade or division, which 
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was but a moment before marching in solid col- 
umn iilong the road, Bcattered over an immense 
field searcliing for the luscious blackberries. 
And it was wonilerM to aee how promptly and 
cheerfully all returned to the ranks when the 
field was gleaned. In the fall of the year a per- 
simmon tree on the roadside would halt a col- 
amn and detain it till the last persimmon dis- 
appeared. 

The sutler's wagon, loaded with luxuries, 

which was so common in the Federal army, was 

unknown in the Army of Northeni Virginia, 

I for two reasons: the men had no money to 

Kt>uy sutlers' stores, and tlie country no men to 

(pare for sutlers. The nearest approach to the 

V'Butler's wagon was the " cider cart " of soma 

■ old darkey, or a basket of pies and cakes dis- 
Iplayed ou the roadside for sale. 

Tlie Confederate soldier relied greatly upon 
l4he abundant supplies of eatables which the 

■ enemy was kind enough to bring him, and he 
1 cheerfully risked his life for the aceompliah- 
I ment of the twofold purpose of whipping the 
I enemy and getting what he c:illed "a square 

After a battle there was general feast- 
I iiig on the Confederate side. Good things, 
Vflcarcely ever seen at other times, filled the 
^haTersacks and the stomachs of the " Boys iii 
ray." Imagine the feeliug^j of men half 
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famished when they rush into a camp at one' 
side, while the enemy flees from the other, and 
find the coffee on the fire, sugar at hand ready 
to be dropped into the coffee, bread in the oven, 
Ci"ackers by the box, fine beef ready cooked, 
desiccated vegetables by the bushel, canned 
peaches, lobsters, tomatoes, milk, barrels of 
ground and roasted coffee, soda, salt, and in short 
everything a hungry soldier craves. Then add 
the liquors, wines, cigars, and tobacco found in 
the tents of the officers and the wagons of the 
sutlers, and, remembering the condition of the 
victorious party, hungry, thirsty, and weary, say 
if it did not require wonderful devotion to 
duty, and great self-denial to push on, tramp- 
ling under foot the plunder of the camp, and 
pursue the enemy till the sun went down. 

When it was allowable to halt, what a glori- 
ous timo it was! Men, who a moment before 
would have been delighted with a poue of corn- 
bread and a piece of fat meat, discuss the com- 
parative merits of peaches and milk and fi-esh 
tomatoes, lobster and roast beef, and, forgettiog 
the briar-root pipe, faithful companion of the 
vicissitudes of the soldier's life, snuff the aroma 
of imported Havanas. 

In sharp contrast with the mesa-cooking at 
the big fire was the serious and diligent work 
of the man separated from his comrades, ont of 
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reach of the woods, but bent on cooking and 
eating. He has found a, coal of fire, and liav-, 
ing placed over it, in an iugenious manner, the 
few leaves and twigs near his post, he fans tha 
little pile with his hat. It soon blazes. Fear* J 
ing the litter consumption of liis fuel, he hastens | 
to balance on the little fire his tin cup of water, f 
"When it boils, from some secure place in his 
clothes he takes a little eolTfe and drops i 
the cup. and almost instjintly the cup is 
moved and set aside ; then a slice of fat meat 
■9 laid on the coals, and when brown and crisp, 
completes the meal — for the " crackers," or 
biscuit, are ready. No one but a soldier would 
have undertaken to cook with such a fire, as 
frequently it was no bigger than a quart cup. 

Crackers, or " hard tack " as they were called, 
are notoriously poor eating, but in the hands o£ 
the Conffderate soldier were made to do good 
duty. When on the march and pressed for 
time, a piece of solid fat pork and a dry cracker 
was passable or luscious, as the time was long 
ot short since the last menl. When there was 
leisure to do it, hardtack waa soaked welt and 
then fried in bacon grease. Prepared thus, it 
was a dish which no Confederate had the weak- 
ness or the strength to refuse. 

Sorghum, in the absence of the better molas- 
ses of peace times, waa greatly prized and 
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eagerly sought after. A "Union" man living 
near the Confederate lines was one day busy 
boiling his crop. Naturally enough, some of 
" our boys " smelt out the place and determined 
to have some of the sweet fluid. They had 
found a yearling dead in the field bard by, and 
in tlilnking over the matter determined to sell 
the Union man if possible. So they cut from 
the dead animal a choice piece of beef, carried 
it to the old fellow and offered to trade. He 
accepted the offer, and the whole party walked 
off with canteens full. 

Artillerymen, having tender consciences and 
no muskets, seldom, if ever, shot stray pigs; 
but they did sometimes, as an act of friendship, 
wholly disinterested, point out to the infantry 
a pig which seemed to need shooting, and by 
way of dividing the danger and responsibility 
of the act, accept privately a choice part o£ the 
deceased. 

On one occasion, when a civilian was dining 
with the mess, there was a fine pig for dinner. 
This circumstance caused the civilian to re- 
mark on the good fare. The " forager " replied 
that pig was an uncommon dish, this one 
having been kicked by one of the battery 
horses while stealing corn, and instantly killed. 
The civilian seemed to doubt the statement 
after his teeth had come down hard on a pistol 
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bullet, and contimied to doubt, though assured 
that it was the head of a hofse-ahoe nail. 

The most melancholy eating a soldier was 
ever forced to do, was, when pinched with hun- 
ger, cold, wet, and dejected, he wandered over 
the deserted field of battle and satisfied his 
cravings with the contents of the haversacks of 
the dead. If there is anything which will over- 
come the natural abhorrence which a man feels 
for the enemy, the loathing of the bloated dead, 
and the awe engendered by the presence of 
death, solitude, and silence, it is hunger. Im- 
pelled by its clamoring, men of high principle 
and tenderest humanity become for the time 
Toid o£ aenalbiiity, and condesct^nd to acta 
which, though justified by their extremity, seem 
afterwards, even to the doers, too shameless to 
mention. 

When rations became so very small tliat it 
was absolutely neceaaary to supplement them, 
and thecamp was permanently established, those 
men who bad the physical ability worked for 
the neighborhood farmers at cutting cord-wood, 
harvesting the crops, killing hogs, or any other 
farm-work. A stout man would cut a cord of 
wood a day and receive fifty cents in money, or 
its equivalent in something eatable. Hogs were 
slaughtered for the " fifth quarter," When the 
com became large enough to eat, the roasting 
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ears, thrown in the ashes with the shuck^S^ 
and nicely roasted, made a grateful meal. Tur- 
nip and onion patches also furnislied delightful 
and much-needed food, good raw or cooked. 

Occsisionally, when a meas was hard pushed 
for eatables, it became necessary to resoi-t to 
some ingenious method of disgusting a part 
of the mess, that the others might eat their 
fill. The "pepper treatment" was a common 
method practiced with the soup, which once 
failed. A shrewd fellow, who loved things 
*• hot," decided to have plenty of aoiip, and to 
accomplish his purpose, as he passed and re- 
passed the boiling pot, dropped in a pod of red 
pepper. But, alas ! for him, there was another 
man tike minded wtio adopted the same plan, 
and the result was that all the mess waited ia 
Tain for that pot of soup to cool. 

The individual coffee-boiler of one man in 
the Army of Northern Vii'ginia was always kept 
at the boiling point. The owner of it was an 
enigma to his comrades. Tliey could not under- 
stand his strange fondness for " red-hot " coffee. 
Since the war he has explained that he found 
the heat of the coffee prevented its use by 
others, and adopted the plan of placing his cup 
on the fii-e after every sip. This same charftcter* 
never troubled himself to carry a canteen, though 
a great water drinker. When he found a good ] 
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ateen he would kindly give it to a comrade, 

lerving the privilege of an occasional drink 
■ben in need. He soon had an interest in 
lirty or forty canteens and tijeir contents, and 
luld always get a drink of water if it was to 
1 found in any of them. He pursued the same 
(Ian with blankets, and always had plenty in 
at line. His entire outfit was the clothes on 
3 hack and a haversack accurately shaped to 
loid one half pone of corn bread, 

Roasting-ear time was a ti-ying time for the 
angry private. Having been fed during the 
rhole of the winter on salt meat and coarse 
read, his system craved the fresh, luscious 
,ice of the corn, and at times his honesty gave 
lay under the pressure. How could he resist? 
te did n't, — he took some roasting ears ! 

imetimes the fai'mer grumbled, sometimes he 
narreled, and sometimes he complained to the 
Beers of the depredations of " the men." The 
Beers apologized, ate what corn they had oa 
«id, and sent their " boy " for some more. 
tae old farmer conceived the happy plan of 
iviling some privates to his house, stating his 
rievances, and secnring their cooperation iu 
t6 effort to protect his corn. He told them 
lat of course they were not the gentlemen 
'ho took his corn ! Oh no I of course the^ 
'ould not do such a thing ; but would n't they 



please speak to the others and ask tbem please 
not to take his corn ? Of course ! certainly ! 
oh, yes ! they would remonstrate with their 
comrades. How they burned, though, as they 
thought of the past and contemplated the near 
future. Aa they returned to camp through the 
field they filled their haversacks with the silky 
ears, and were met on the other side of the 
field by the kind farmer and a file of men, who 
were only too eager to secure the plucked com 
"in the line of duty," 

A faithful officer, worn out with the long, 
weary march, sick, hungry, and dejected, leaned 
his back against a tree and groaned to think of 
his inability to join in the chase of an old bare, 
which, he knew, from the wild yells in the wood, 
his men were pursuing. But the uproar ap- 
proached hira — nearer, nearer, and nearer, un- 
til he saw the hare bounding towards him with 
a regiment at her heels. She spied an opening 
made by the folds of the officer's cloak and 
jumped in, and he embraced his first meal for 
forty-eight hours. 

An artilleryman, camped for a day where no 
water was to be found easily, awakened during 
the night by thirst, went stumbling about in 
search of water ; and to his great delight found 
a large bucketful. He drank his fill, and in the 
morning found that what he drank had washed 
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bullock's head, and was crimson with its 
blood. 

Some atraggiera came up one night and found 
the camp ailent. All hands asleep. Being 
llungry they sought and to their great delight 
found a large pot of soup. It had a peculiar 
taste, but they " worried " it down, and in the 
morning bragged of their good fortune. The 
Boup had defied the stomachs of the whole bat- 
■tery, being strongly impregnated with the pe- 
culiar flavor of defunct cockroaches. 

Shortly before the evacuation of Petersburg, 

a country boy went hunting. He killed and 

brought to Ciimp a muakrat. It was skinned, 

cleaned, buried a day or two, disinterred, cooked, 

BAnd eaten witli great reUsh. It was splendid. 

^H During the seven days' battles around Rich- 

^Biond, a studious private observed the rats as 

^Bbey entered and emerged from a corn-crib. 

^■pe killed one, cooked it privately, and invited 

^gi friend to join him in eating a fine squirrel. 

The comrade conaented, ate heartily, and when 

told what he had eaten, forthwith disgorged. 

But he confesses that up to the time when he 

■was enhghtened he had greatly enjoyed the 

meal. 

It was at this time, when rats were a delicacy, 
lat the troops around Richmond agreed to di- 
ide their rations with the poor of the city, and 
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they were actuiilly hauled in and distributed. 
Comment here would be like complimentiDg 
the sun on its brilliancy. 

Orators dwell on the genius and still of the 
general officers ; historians tell of the move- 
ments of divisions and army corps, a,nd the 
student of the art of war studies the geography 
and topography of the country and the returns 
of the various corps : they all seek to find and 
to tell the secret of success or failure. The 
Confederate soldier knows tlie elements of his 
success — courage, endurance, and devotion. He 
knows also by whom he was defeated — sirk- 
ness, starvation, death. He fought not men 
only, but food, raiment, pay, glory, fame, and 
fanatiuism. He endured privution, toil, and 
contempt. He won, and despite the cold indif- 
ference of all and the liearty hatred of some, he 
will have for all ticne, in all places where gen- 
erosity is, a fame untarnished. 



CHAPTER VI. 



Hate you ever been a soldier ? No ? Tlit-n 
la do not know what comforts are I Con- 
siliences you never had ; animal coasolatioiiB, 
leverl You have not enjoyed the great ex- 
iptional luxuries which once in a century, per^ 
laps, bless a limited number of men. How 
id, that you have allowed your opportifnity to 

unimproved ! 
But you have been a soldier ! Ah, then let 
% together recall with pleasure, the past ! once 
ore be hungry, and eat ; once more tired, and 
!Bt ; once more thirsty, and drink ; once more, 
>ld and wet, let us sit by the roaring fire and 
lel comfort creep over us. So ! — isn't it very 
ileasant ? 

Now let us recount, repossess rather, tlie treaa- 
iires which once were ours, not forgetting that 
values have shrunk, and that the times have 
ohauged, and that men also are changed ; some 
bappilj, 8ome wofully. Poaeibly we, also, are 
somewhat modified. 
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Eating, you will remember, was more than a 
convenience ; it was a comfort which rose al- 
most to the height of a consolation. Probably 
the moat universally desired comfort of the Con- 
federate soldier was "something to eafc." But 
this, like all greatly desired bleaainga, waa shy, 
and when obtained was, to the average seeker, 
not replete with satisfaction. 

But he did eat, at times, with great energy, 
great endurance, great capacity, and great sat- 
isfaction ; the luBcious slapjack, sweetened per- 
haps with aorghum, the yellow and odoriferous 
Boda-biacuit, aah-cake, or, it might chance to be, 
the faithful " hardtack " (which " our friends 
the enemy" called "crackers") serving in ro- 
tation as bread. 

The faithful hog was everywhere represented. 
His cheering preaence waa manifested most 
agreeably by the aweet odora flung to the breeze 
from the frying-pan, — that never failing and 
always reliable utenail. The solid alices of 
streaked lean and fat, the limpid gravy, the 
brown pan of sloah inviting you to sop it, and 
the rare, delicate shortneaa of the biscuit, made 
the homely animal to be in high esteem. 

Beef, glorious beef I how seldom were yoa 
seen, and how welcome was your preaence. In 
the generous pot you parted with your mysteri- 
ous strength and sweetness. Impaled upon the 
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cruel ramrod you suffered slow tocture over the 
fire. Sliced, chopped, and pounded ; boiled, 
stewed, fried, or broiled, always a trusty friend, 
and sweet comforter. 

Happy the " fire " where the " stray " pig 
found a lover, and unhappy the pigl Innocence 
and youth were no protection to him, and his 
eries of distress availed him not as against the 
cruel purpose of the rude soldiery. 

What is that faint aroma which steals about 
1 the night air ? Is it a celestial breeze ? No ! 
tis the mist of the coffee -boiler. Do you not 
|iear the tumult of the tumbling water? Poor 
4Dan ! you have eaten, and now other joys press 
Upon you. Drink ! drink more ! Near the bot- 
tom it is sweeter. Providence hath now joined 
together for you the bitter and the sweet, — 
there ia sugar in that cup ! 

Some poor fellows, after eating, could only 
deep. They were incapable of the noble satis- 
faction of "a good smoke." Hut there were 
Wue good men and true, thoughtful men, 
quietly disposed men, gentle and kind, who, 
t to a good " square " meal prized a smoke. 
Possibly, here begins consolation. Who can 
find words to tell the story of the soldier's afEeo- 
tion for his faithful briar-root pipe I Aa the 
doudy incense of the weed rises in circling 
wreaths itbout his head, as he hears the mur- 
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muring of the fire, and watches the glowing and 
fading of the embers, and feela the comfort of 
the hour pervading his mortal frame, what 
bliss! 

But yonder sits a man who scorns the pipe — 
and why ? He ia a chewer of the weed. To 
him, the sweetness of it seems not to be drawn 
out by tlie fiery teat, but rather by the persua- 
sion of moisture and pressure. But he, too, is 
under the spell. There are pictures in the fire 
for him, alao, and be watches tbem come and 
go. Now draw near. Are not those cheerful 
voices? Do you not hear the contented tones 
of men sitting in a cosy home? What glowing 
hopes here leiip out in rapid words 1 No bitter- 
ness of liate, no revenge, no cruel purpose ; but 
simply the firm resolve to march in tlie front of 
their country's defenders. Would you hear a 
song? You shall, — for even now they sing: 

" Aha 1 a song for the trumpet'a tonguB ! 
For the bugle to siog before us, 
When our gleaming; guns, like clarions. 
Shall thunder in battle clioraa I " 

Would you hear a soldier's prayer? Well, 
there kneels one, behind that tree, but he talks 
with God : you may not hear him — nor I ! 

But now, there they go, one by one ; no, two 
by two. Down goes an old rubber blanket, 
and then a good, thick, woolen one, probably 
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with a big " U. S," in the centre of it. Down 
go two men. They are hidden luider anothpr 
of the " U. S." blankets. They are reatiug 
their heads on their old battered haversacks. 
They love each other to the death, those men, 
and sleep there, like little children, locked in 
close embrace. They are asleep now, — no, not 
quite ; they are thinking of home, and it may 
be, of heaven. But now, surely they are 
asleep ! No, they are not quite asleep, they 
are falling o5 to sleep. Happy soldiers, they 
are asleep. 

At early dawn the bugle sounds the reveille. 
Shout answers to shout, the roll is called aud 
the day begins. What new joys will it bring ? 
I Let us stay and see. 

The sua gladdens the landscape ; the fresh 
I air, dashing and whirliug over the fields and 
through the pines is almost intoxicating. Here 
I are noble cheatnutoaks, ready for the axe and 
' the hre; and there, at the foot of the hill, 
1 a mossy spring. The oven sits enthroned on 
glowing coskls, crowned with fire ; the coffee 
\ boils, the miiat fries, the soldier — smiles and 
I vajts. 

But waiting is so very trying that some, 
r seizing towc-ls, soap, and comb from their hav- 
I ersacks, step briakly down the hill, and plunge 
I their heads into the cool water of the brook. 
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Then their cheelca glow with rich color, and, 
chatting merrily, they seek again the fire, car- 
rj-ing the old bucket brimming fuH of water 
for the meas. Al! bands welcome the bucket, 
and breakfast begins. Now see the value of a. 
good tin-plate. What a treasure that tin cup 
ie, and that old fork ! Who would have a more 
comfortable seat than that log affords I 

But here comes the mail, — papers, letters, 
packages. Here comes news from home, sweet, 
tender, tearful, hopeful, sad, distressing news ; 
joyful news of \'ictory and sad news of defeat ; 
pictures of happy homes, or sad wailing over 
homes destroyed ! But the mail has arrived and 
we cannot change the burden- it has brought. 
We can only pity the man who goes empty 
away from the little group assembled about the 
mail-bag, and rejoice with him who strolls away 
with a letter near his heart. Suppose he finds 
therein the picture of a curly head. Just four 
years old ! Suppose the last word in it is 
" Mother." Or suppose it concludes with a 
signature having that peculiarly helpless, but 
courageous and hopeful air, which can be im- 
parted only by the hand of a girl whose heart 
goes with the letter I Once more, happy, happy 
soldier ! 

The artilleryman tarrying for a day only in 
a camp had only time to eat and do his work. 
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. KoU-call, drill, watering the horaea, greaamg 
caissons and gun-oarriagea ; cleaning, repairing, 
and greasing harness ; cleaning the chests o£ the 
limbers and caissons ; storing and arranging am- 
munition ; and many little duties, filled the day. 
In the midst of a campaign, comfortable arrange- 
ments for staying were hardly completed by the 
time the bugle sonnded the assembly and orders 
to move were given. But however short the 
stay might be, the departure always partook of 
the naturB of a move from home. More espe- 
cially was this true in the case of the sick maD, 
vhose weary body was finding needed rest ia 
the camp ; and peculiarly true of the man who 
tad fed at the table of a hospitable neighbor, 
snd for a day, perliaps, enjoyed the society of 
the fair daughters oE the house. 

Orders to move were frequently heralded by 
\he presence of the "courier," a man who rarely 
>liiew a word of the orders he had brought ; who 
^as always besieged with innumerable questions, 
always tried to appear to know more than his 
[losition allowed him to disclose, and who never 
id to be an object of interest to every camp 
be entered. Many a gallant fellow rode the 
Country over ; many a one led in the thickest of 
jHie fight and died bravely, known only as "my 
ieourier." 

"When the leaves began to fall and the wind 
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to rush in furious frolics through the woods, 
the solilier's heart yearned for comfort. Chill- 
ing rains, cutting aleet, drifting snow, muddy 
roiids, ail the miseries of approaching winter, 
pressed him to ask and repeat the question, 
" When will we go into winter quarters ? " 

After all, the time did come. But first the 
place was known. The time was always donbt- 
ful. Leisurely and steady movement towards 
the place might be culled the first "comfort" 
of winter quarters; and as each day's march 
brought the column nearer the appointed camp, 
the anticipated pleasures assumed almost the 
sweetness of present enjoyment. 

Knt at last comes the welcome "Left into 
park ! " and the fence goes down, the first piece 
wheels through the gap, the battery is parked, 
the horses are turned over to the " horse ser- 
geant," the oM gtms are snugly stowed under 
the tarpaulins, and the winter has commenced. 
The woods soon resound with the ring of the 
axe ; trees rush down, crashing and snapping, to 
the ground ; fires start here and there till the 
woods are illuminated, and the brightest, hap- 
piest, busiest night of all the year falls upon the 
camp. Now around each fire gathers the little 
group who are, tor a while, to make it the centre 
of operations. Hasty plans for comfort and con- 
Teuieuce are eagerly discussed tUl late into the 
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xtiglit, and await only tbe dawn of another day 

for execution. 

Roll-call over and breakfast eaten, the work 
of the day commences with the preparatioD of 
■comfortable sleeping places, varying according 
to the "material" on hand. A favorite ar- 
rangement for two men consisted of a bed of 
'Clean straw between the halves of a large oak 
log, covered, in the event of rain, with a rubber 
blanket. The more ambitions buildei-a made 
straw pena, several logs high, and pitched over 
these a fly-tent, adding sometimes a chimney. 
In this structure, by the aid of a bountiful sup- 
ply of dry, clean straw, and their blankets, the 
'Secupants bade d<?flanee to cold, rain, and snow. 
Other men, gifted with that strange facility 
for comfort without work which characterizes 
I people, found resting-places ready made. 
They managed to steal away night after night 
nd sleep in the sweet security of a haystack, 
I bam, a stable, a porch, or, if fortune favored 
Jbem, in some farmer's feather bed. 

Others still, but more especially the infantry 
»d cavalry, built " shelters " open to the south, 
fvered them with pine-taga and brush, built a 
iioge fire in front, and made themselves at home 
ar a season. 

But all these things were mere make-sbifts, 
emporary stopping-places, occupying about tho 
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same relation to winter quarters as the board- 
ing-house does to a Iiappy and comfortable home. 
During the occupancy of these, and while the 
work of building was progressing, the Confed- 
erate soldier wrote many letters home. He saw 
an opportunity for enjoyment ahead, and triad 
to improve it. His letters were sometvhat after 
the following order : — 

Cauf NBAS Williams' Milx, 

December 2, 1864, 

De4b Father, — Tou will no doubt be glad to 
hear that we are at last in winter quarters ! We are 
quite comfortably fixed, though we arrived here only 
two days ago. We are working constantly on onr 
log cubiDs, and hope to be in them next week. We 

are near the railroad, and anything you may 

desire to send us may be shipped to depot. If 

you can possibly spare the money to buy them, please 
send at once four pounds ten-penny nails ; ape pair 
wrought hinges (for door) ; one good axe ; two pairs 
shoes (one for me and one for J.) ; four pairs socks 
{two for me and two for J.) ; five pounds Killickinick 
smoking tobacco ; one pound bi-carb. soda. Please 
fiend also two or three old church music books, and 
any good books you are willing to part with forever. 
Underclothing of any sort, shirts, drawers, socks, — 
cotton or woollen, — would be very, very acceptable, 
as it is much less trouble to put on the clean and 
throw away the soiled clothes than to wash them. 
Some coffee, roasted and ground, with sugar to match. 
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and anyihing good to eat would do to fill up. Do not 
imE^be, however, that we are suffering or unhappy 
Our ooly concern is for all at home ; and if compli. 
aoce with the above requests would cost you the 
slightest self-denial at home, we would rather with- 
draw them. 

"Why don't and go into the army ? They 

are old enough, hearty enough, able to provide them- 
selves wilh every comfort, and ought to be here. 

Many furloughs will be granted during the wiuter, 
and we may get home, some of ua, before another 
month is past. 

Love to mother, dear mother; and to sister, and 
tell them we are happy and contented. Write as soon 
•B you can, and believe me. Your affectionate son, 

P. S. Don't forget the tobacco. W, 

And now another night comes to the soldier, 
f inviting him to neatla in clean straw, under dry 
blankets, and sleep. To-morrow he will lay the 
foundation of a village destined to live till the 
grass grows again. Tomorrow he will be archi- 
tect, builder, and proprietor of a cosy cabin in 
tJie woods. Let him sleep. 

A pine wood of lieavy original growth fur- 
nishes the ground and the timber. Each com- 
pany is to have two rows of houses, with a street 
between, and each street is to end on the main 
road to the railroad depot. The width of the 
street is decided ; it is staked off ; each " mess " 
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Bf lects its site for a house, and the work oom- 
mences. 

The old pines fall rapidly under the euergetio 
strokeB of the axes, which glide into the hearts 
of tlie treus with a malicious iind cruel willing- 
ness ; the logs are cut into lengths, notched and 
fitted one upon another,and the structure begins 
to rise. The builders stagger about here and 
there, under the weight of the huge logs, occa- 
sionally falling and rolling in the snow. They 
shout >uid whistle and sing, and are as merry as 
children at play. 

At last the topmost log is rolled into pifwie 
and the artistic work commences, — the "riv- 
ing" of slabs. Short logs of oak are to be 
split into huge shingles for the roof, and tough 
and tedious work it is. But it is done ; the roof 
is covered in, and the liouae is far enough ad- 
vanced for occupancy. 

Now the " bunks," which are simply broad 
shelves one above another, wide enough to ac- 
commodate two men "spoon fashion," are built. 
Merry parties sally forth to seek the straw stack 
of the genial farmer of the period, and, return- 
ing heavily laden with sweet clean straw, bestow 
it in the bunks. Here they rest for a night. 

Next day the clumney, built like the house, 
of notched sticks or small l<^s, rises rapidly, till 
it reaches the apes: of the roof and is crowned 
with a nail keg or flour barrel. 
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Next, a. pit is dug deep enough to reach thu 
clay ; water is poured in and tlie clay well mixed, 
and the whole mess takes in hand the " daub- 
ing " of the "chiuks." Every crack and crev- 
of house and chimney receives attention at 
the hands of the hnililera, and when the sun 
down the house is proof against the most 
searching winter wind. 

Now the most skillful ni;in contrives a door 
and swings it on its hinges ; another mukes a 
eheU for the old water bucket ; a short bench 
or two appear, like magicians' work, before the 
fire, and tlie family is settled for the winter. 

It would be a vain man indeed who thought 
himself able to describo the Imppy days uitd 
cozy nights of that camp. First among the 
luxuries of settled life was the opportunity to 
part forever with a suit of underwear which 
had been on constant duty for, possibly, three 
months, and put on the sweet clean clothes from 
home. They looked so pure, and the very smell 
of them was sweet. 

Then there was the ever-present thought of 
a dry, warm, undisturbed sleep the whole night 
through. What a comfort ! 

Remember, now, there is a pile of splendid 
oak, ready cut for the fii'e, within easy reach of 
tile door — several cords of it ^ and it is all 
ours. Oar mess cut it and " toted " it there. 



It will keep a good fire, night and day, for a 
month. 

The wagons, which have been " over the 
mountains and far away," have come into camp 
loaded with the beat flour in abundance ; droves 
o£ cattle are bellowing in the road, and our 
commissary, aa he hurries from camp to camp 
with the glad tidings, is the embodiment of hap- 
piness. All this means plenty to eat. 

This is a good time to make and carve beau- 
tiful pipes of hard wood with horn mouth-pieces, 
veiy comfortable chairs, brea,d trays, haversacks, 
and a thousand other conveniences. 

At night the visiting commences, and soon 
in many huts are little social groups close around 
the fire. The various incidents o£ the cam- 
paign pass in review, and pealing laughter rings 
out upon the crisp winter air. Then a soft, 
sweet melody floats out of that cabin door aa 
the favorite singer yields to the entreaty of hi& 
little circle of friends ; or a swelling chorus of 
manly voices, chanting a. grand and solemn an- 
them, stirs every heaf£ for half a mile around. 

Now think of an old Confederate veteran, 
who passed through Fredericksburg, Chancel- 
lorsville, and the Wilderness, sitting in front of 
a cheerful fire in a snug log cabin, reading, say, 
" The Spectator ! " Think of another by his side 
reading a letter from his sweetheart ; and an- 
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>tfaer still, a. warm and yearniDg letter from his 
tnotUer. Think of two others in the corner 
playing "old sledge," or, it may be, chess. 
Sear another, "off guard," snoring in his bunk. 
All I what an amount of condensed content- 
ment that little hut contains. 

And now the stables are finished. The whole 
^ttalion did the work, and the poor old shiver- 
iing and groaning horses are under cover. And 
khe guard-house, another joint production, opens 
■wide ita door every day to rect^ive the unhappy 
^en whose time for detail has at last arrived. 
S'be chapel, an afterthought, is also ready for 
tase, having been duly dedicated to the worship 
! God. The town is complete and its citizens 
:e happy. 

Men thus comfortably fixed, with light guard 
luty and little else to do, found time, of course, 
B do a little foraging in the country around, 
By this means often during the winter the 
eamp enjoyed great abundance and variety of 
^ood. Apples and apple-butter, fresh pork, 
dried fruit, miik, eggs, risen bread, and even 
fiakes and preservfs. Occasionally a whole meas 
vould be filled with tlie liveliest expectations by 
the information that " Bob " or " Joe " was ex- 
J^ecting a box from home. The wagon comes 
[into camp eseofted by the expectant "Bob" 
and several of his intimate friends ; the box ia 
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dropped from the wagon to tlie ground ; off goet 
tlie top aiid ill go busy bauds and ey< 
are clothes, shoes, and hats ; here 
sugar, soda, salt, bread, fresh butter, roast beef, 
andtui-kty; here is a bottle.' marked "to be 
used ill case of sickness or wounds." Here is 
paper, ink, pen and pencil. What shall be done 
with this ]>ile of treasure? It is evident one 
man cannot eat the eatables or smoke the to- 
bacco and ^ipes. Call in, then, the friendly 
aid of willing comrades. They come ; they 
see: Ihey devour 1 

And now tlie ever true and devoted citizeoB 
of the much and often besieged city of Rich- 
mond conclude to send a New Year's dinner to 
tlteir defenders in the army. That portion des- 
tined for the camp above described arrived in due 
time in the shape of one good turkey. Each of 
the three companies composing the battalion ap- 
pointed a man to "draw straws" for the tur- 
key ; the successful company appointed a man 
from each detachment to draw again ; then the 
detachment messes took a draw, and the fortu- 
nate mess devoured the turkey. But the sol- 
diers, remembering that in times past they had 
felt constrained to divide their rations with the 
poor of that city, did not fail in gratitude, or 
question the liberality of those who had, in 
the midst of great distress, remembered with 
selE-denviug affection the soldiers in the field. 
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Not the least amniig the comforta of life in 
winter quarters, was the pleasure of sitting un- 
der the ministrations of an amsiteur barber, and 
hearing the snip, snip, of his scissors, as the 
long growth of hair fell to the ground. The 
luxury of " a shave ; " the possession of comb, 
brush, small mirror, towels and soap; boots 
blacked every day ; wliite collars, and occasion- 
ally a starched bosom, ciiUed, in the expressive 
JanguHge of the day, a " bihd »kirt" completed 
the restoration of the man to decency. Now, 
ftlso, the soldier with painful care threaded his 
needle with huge thread, and with a sort of left- 
handed awkwardness sewed on the long-absent 
button, or, with even greater trepidation, at- 
tempti^d a pateli. At auch a time the soldier 
pondered on the peculiar fact that war separates 
jnen from women. A man cannot thread a 
needle with ease ; certainly not with grace. Ha 

!ws backwards, 

In winter quarters every man had his "chum" 
Br bunk-mate, with whom he slept, walked, 
talked, and divided hardship or comfort as they 
came along ; and the affectionate regard of each 
for the other was often beautiful to see. Many 
such attachments led to heroic self-denials and i 
death, one for the other, and many such i 
remain unbroken after twenty years have passed 
ftway. 
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' It WK8 a rare occurrence, but occaeionally the 
tuther or mother or brother or aister of some man 
paid liim a visit. The males were almost sura 
to be very old or very young. In either case 
they were received with great hospitality, given 
the beat place to sleep, the best the camp af- 
forded iu the way of eatables, and treated with 
the greatest courtesy and kindness by the whole 
cominand. But the lady visitors! the girls! 
Who could describe the effect of their appear, 
aiice in camp ! They produced conflict in the sol- 
dier's breast. They looked so clean, they were 
Bo gentle, they were 90 different from all around 
thetu, they were so attractive, they were so 
agreeable, and aweet, and fresh, and happy, thitt 
the poor fellows would have liked above all 
things to have gotten very near to them and 
have heard their kind words, — possibly shake 
hands ; but no, some were barefooted, some 
almost bareheaded ; some were still expecting 
clean clothes from home; some were sick and 
disheartened; some were on guard; some in 
the ffuard'hovse, and others too modest ; and 
so. to many, the innocent visitor became a sort 
of pleasant agony ; as it were, a " bitter sweet." 
Nothing ever so promptly convinced a Confed- 
erate soldier that he was dilapidated a.nd not 
altogether as neat as he might be, as sudden pre- 
cipitation into the presence of a neatly dressed, 
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refined, and modest woman. Fortunately for 
the men, the women loved the very rags tbey 
wore, if they were gray; and when the war 

I ended, they welcomed with open arma and 
liearts full of love the man and his rags, 

Preaching in camp wiia to many a great plea»- 
■ure and greatly profitable. At times intense 
»pligious interest pervaded the whole army, and 
thousands of men gladly heard the tidings of 
salvation. Many afterwards died triumphant, 
&nd many others are yet living, daily witnesses 
of the great change wrought in them by the 
preaching of the faithful and able men who, as 
chaplains, shaied the dangers, hardships, and 
pleasures of the campaign. 

To all the foregoing comforts and conven- 
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iencea must be added the consolation afforded by 
the anticipation and daily expectation of a ftus 
lough; which meant, of course, a blissful re» 
union with the dear ones at home, — perhaps 
an interview or two with that historic maid who 
is "left behind" by the soldier of all timra 
and lands; plenty to eat; general admiratioa 
oE friends and relatives; invitations to dine, to 
spend a week ; and last, but not least, an op- 
portunity to express contempt for every able- 
bodied "bomb-proof" found sneaking about 
home. Food, shelter, and rest, the great con- 
cerns, being thus all provided for, the soldier en- 
joyed intensely his freedom from care and re- 
sponsibility, living, as near as a man may, the 
innocent life of a child. He piayed marbles, 
spun his top, played at foot-bat), bandy, and 
hop-scotch ; slept qnietly, rose early, had a good 
appetite, and was happy. He had time now 
comfortably to review the toils, dangers, and 
hardships of the past campaign, and with allow- 
able pride to dwell on the cheerfulness and 
courage with which he had endured them all; 
and to feel the supporting effect of the unanim- 
ity of feeling and pervasive sympathy which 
linked together the rank and file of tlie army. 
Leaving out of view every other CDu side ration, 
he realized with exquisite delight, that he was 
resisting manfully the coercive force of other 
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men, and was resolved to die rather tlian yield 
his liberty. He felt that he waa beyond doubt 
in the line of duty, and expected no relief 
from toil by any other means than the accom- 
plishment of his purpose and the end of the 
war. To strengthen his resolve he had ever pres- 
ent with him the unchanging love of the people 
for whom he fought ; the respect and confidence 
of his officers ; unshalien faith in the valor of his 
comrades and the justice of his cause. And, 
finally, he had an opportunity to bi'ace himself 
for another, and, if need be, for still another 
Btniggle, with the ever increasing multitude of 
invaders, hoping that each would usher in the 
peace so eagerly coveted and the liberty for 
which already a great price had been paid. Was 
be not badly disappointed ? 



CHAPTER TIL 
FON AND FURY ON THE FIELD. 

A BATTLE-FIELD, when only a, few thouBands 
of men are engaged, ia -a more extensive area than 
most peraons would suppose. When large bod- 
ies of men — twenty to fifty thousand on each 
side — are engaged, a monnted man, at liberty 
to gallop from place to place, could scarcely 
travel the field over during the continuance of 
the battle ; and a private soldier, in the small- 
est affair, sees very little indeed of the field. 
What occurs in his own regiment, or probably 
in his own company, is about all, and is some- 
times more than he actually sees or knows. 
Thus it ie that, while the field is extensive, it ia 
to each individual limited to the narrow space 
of which he is cognizant. 

The dense woods of Virginia, often choked 
with heavy undergrowth, added greatly to the 
difliculty of observing the movements of large 
bodies of troops extended in line of battle. The 
commanders were compelled to rely almost en- 
tirely upon the information gained from their 
staff ofBcers and the couriers of those in imme- 
diate command on the lines. 
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The beasts of burden which travel the Great 
Desert scent the oasis and the well miles away, 
and, cheered by the prospect of rest and refresh- 
ment, press on with renewed vigor ; and in the 
book of Job it is said of the horse, " He saith 
among the trumpets, Ha ! ha ! and he smelleth 
the battle afar off, the thunder of the captains, 
and the shoutings." So a soldier, weary and 
worn, recognizing the signs of approaching bat- 
tle, did quicken his lagging steps and cry out 
for joy at the prospect. 

The column, hitherto moving forward with 
the steadiness of a mighty river, hesitates, 
halts, steps back, then forward, hesitates again, 
halts. The colonels talk to the brigadier, the 
brigadiers talk to the major-general, some offi- 
cers hurry forward and others hurry to the rear. 
Infantry stands to one side of the road while 
cavalry tvota by to the front. Now some old 
wagons marked " Ord. Dept." go creaking and 
rambling by. One or two light ambulances, 
with a gay and careless air, seem to trip along 
with the ease of a dancing-girl. They and the 
surgeons seem cheerful. Some, not many, 
ask " What is the matter?" Most of the men 
there know exactly : they are on the edge of 
battle. 

Presently a very quiet, almost sleepy looking 
xnoD on horseback, says, " Forward, 19th ! "and 
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away goes the leadiiig regiment. A little way 
ahead the regiment jumps a fence, and — popi 
bang! whiz! thud! is all that can be heard, 
until the rebel yell reverberates through the 
woods. Battle? No I skirmishers advancing. 
Step iuto ttie woods now and watch these 
Bkinnisbers. See how cheerfully they go in. 
How nipidly tliey load, fire, anil re-load. They 
stand six ami twelve feet apart, calling to each 




other, laughing, shouting and cheering, but ad> 
vancing. There : one fellow has dropped his 1 
musket tike Bomething red hot. His finger U 
shot away. His friends congratulate him, and 
he walks sadly away to tlie rear. Another 
staggers and falls with a ball through his neck, 
moi'tnlty wounded. Two comrades raise him to 
his feet and try to lend him away, but one of 
them receives a ball in his thigh wfaich crushes 
the bone, and be falls groaning to the ground. 
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The other advises his poor dying friend to lie 
do\?Ti, helps him to do so, and runs to join 1 
advancing comrades. When he oveitakes them 
finds evei-y man securely posted behind a 
tree, loaillng, firing, and conducting himself gen- 
erally with great deliberation and prudence. 
They have at last driven the enemy's skirmiah- 
in upon the line of battle, and are waiting. 
A score of men have fallen here, some killed 
itright, some slightly, some sorely, and some 
ortally wounded. The elements now add to 
the hon'ors of the hour. Dense clouds hover- 
ing near the free tops add deeper shadows to 
the woods. Thunder, deep and ominous, rolls 
in prolonged peals across the sky, and lurid 
lightning darts among the trees and glistens 
OD the gun barrels. But still they stand. 

Now a battery has been hurried into position, 
the heavy trails have faUen to the ground, and 
Kt the command " Commence firing! " the can- 
Qoniers have stepped in briskly and loaded. 
The first gun blazes at tlie mnzzle and away 
goes a shell. The poor fellows in the woods re- 
joice as it crashes tlirough the trees over their 
beads, and cheer when it explodes over the 
Wiemy'a line. Now, what a chorus! Thunder, 
gan after gun, shell after shell, musketiy, jielt- 
.ilig i-ain, shouts, groans, cheers, and commandt 
But help is coming. At the edge of the 
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wood|^ where the skirmishers entered, the brig- 
ade is in line. Somebody has ordered, " Load ! " 

The ramrods glisten and rattle down the bar- 
lels of a thousand muskets. "F-o-o-o-o-r-r-r-r- 
w-a-a-a-r-r-r-d ! " is the next command, and the 
brigade disappears in the woods, the canteens 
rattling, the bushes crackling, and the officers 
neverceasing tosay, "Close up, men; close up I 
guide c-e-n-t-r-r-r-r-e ! " 

The men on that skirmish line have at last 
found it advisable to lie down at full length on 
the ground, though it is so wet, and place their 
heads agstinst the trees in front. They cannot 
advance and they cannot retire without, in 
either case, exposing themselves to almost cer- 
tain death. They are waiting for the line of 
battle to come to their relief. 

At last, before they see, they hear the line 
advancing thi'ough the pines. The snapping of 
the twigs, the neighing of horses, and hoarse 
commands, inspire a husky cheer, and when the 
line of the old brigade breaks through the trees 
in full view, they fairly yell ! Every man 
jumps to his feet, the brigade presses firmly for- 
ward, and soon the roll of musketry tells all 
who are waiting to hear that serious work ia 
progressing away down in the woods. All 
honor to the devoted infantry. The hour of 
glory has arrived for couriers, aides-de-camp. 
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' and BtafE officers generally. They dash about 
from place to place like spirits of uuvest. Brig- 
ade after brigjide and division after division is 
hurried into line, aud pressed forward into ac- 
tion. Battalions of artillery open fire from the 
crests of many hills, and the battle is begun. 

Ammunition trains climb impassable places, 
cross ditches without bridges, and manage some- 
how to place themselves in reach of the troops. 
Ambulances, which an hour before went gayly 
forward, now slowly and solemnly return load- 
ed. Shells and musket balls which must have 
lost their way, go flitting about here and there, 
wounding and killing men who deem themselves 
far away from danger. The negro cooka turn 
pale as these unexpected visitors enter the 
camps at the rear, and the rear is " extended " 
at once. 

But our place now is at the front, on the 
field. We are to watch the details of a small 
part of the great expanse. As we approach, a 
ludicrous scL-ne presents itself. A strong-armed 
artilleryman is energetically thi-ashing a dejected 
looking individnal with a hickory bush, and 
urging him to the front. He has managed to 
keep out of many a fight, but now he must go 
in. The captain has detailed a man to whip 
him in, and the man is doing it. With every 
blow the poor fellow yells and begs to be spared, 
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but his determined guardian will not cease. 
They press on, the one screaming and the other 
lashing, till they reach the battery in position 
and firing on the retiring enemy. A battery of 
the enemy is replying, and shells are burstiag 
overhead, or ploughing huge furrows in the 
ground. Musket balls are "rapping" on the 
rims of the wheels and sinking with a deep 
"thud" into the bodies of the poor horses. 
Smoke obecureB the scene, but the cannoniers 
in faint outline can be seen cheerfully serving 
the guns. 

As the opposing battery ceases firing, and 
having limbered up, scampers away, and the 
last of the enemy's iufantry slowly sinks into 
the woods out of sight and out of reach, a wild 
cheer breaks from the cannoniers, who toss 
their caps in the air and shout, shake hands and 
shout again, while the curtain of smoke is 
raised by the breeze and borne away. 

The cavalry is gone. With jingle and clatter 
they have passed through the lines and down 
the hill, and are already demanding surrender 
from many a belated man. There will be no 
rest for that retreating column. Stuart, with a 
twinkle in his eye, his lips puckered as if to 
whistle a merry lay, ia on their flanks, in their 
rear, and in their front. The enemy will send 
their cavalry after liim, of course, but he will 
stay with them, nevertheless. 
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Add now the stream of wounded men elowly 
making their way to the rear ; the groups of 




LClejected priaonere plodding along under guard, 
And you have about as much of a battle aa one 
Jjrivate soldier ever sees. 




But after the battle, man ^ 
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what each has seen and felt, until every man 
will feel tliat he has seen the whole. Hear, 
then, the stories of battle. 

An artilleryman — he must have been a drivel 
— says : when the firing Iiad ceased an old bat- 
tery horse, liia lower jaw carried away by a ahoti 
with blood streaming from his wound, staggered 
up to him, gazed beseechingly at him, and, 
groiining piteously, laid his bloody jaws on his 
shoulder, and so made his appeal for sympathy, 
He was beyond help. 

The pathetic nature of this story Teminds a 
comrade that a new man in the battery, desir- 
ing to save the tabor incident to running up the 
gun after the rebound, deterrained to hold on to 
the handspike, press the trail into the ground, 
and hold her fast. He did try, but the rebound 
proceeded as usual, and the labor-saving man 
was"shocked"at the failure of his effort. Noth- | 
ing daunted, the same individual soon after ap- | 
plied his lips to the vent of the gun, which was 
choked, and endeavored to clear it by an ener- I 
getic blast from his lungs. The vent was not 
cleared but the lips of the recruit were nicely 
browned, and the detachment greatly amused. 

At another gnu it has happened that No. 1 
and No. 3 have had a difficulty. No. S having 
failed to serve the veut, there was a premature 
explosion, and No. 1, being about to withdraw 
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be rammer, fell heavily to the ground, appar- 
intly dead. No. 3, seeing what a, calamity he 
lad caused, hung over the dead man and begged 
lim to speak and exonerate him from blame. 
After No. 3 had exhausted all his eloquence and 
pathos, No. 1 suddenly rose to his feet and in- 
formed him that the prematnre explosion was 
i fact, but the death of No. 1 was a joke in- 
tended to warn him that if he ever failed again 
to serve that vent, he would have his head 
broken by a Wow from a rammer-head. This 
joke having been completed in all its details, 
the firing was continued. 

Another man tells how Eggleston had his 

^rm torn away by a solid shot, and, as be walked 

iway, held np the bleeding, quivering stump, 

u:laimtng, " Never mind, boys ; I 'II come back 

,nd try 'em with this other one." Alas ! 

poor fellow, he had fought his last fight. 

: Tom, he who was always, as he said, 
"wiliing to give 'em half a leg, or so," was 
struck about the waist by a shot which almost 
cut him in two. He fell heavily to the ground, 
and, though in awful agony, managed to say: 
'' Teli mother I died doing my duty," 

While the fight lasted, several of the best 
and bravest received wounds apparently mortal, 
ind were laid aside covered by an old army blan- 
ket. They refused to die, however, and remain 
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to this day to tell their own storiea of the % 
and of their marvelous recovery. 

At the battle of the Wilderness, May, 1864, 
a man from North Carolina precipitated a Be- 
vere fight by asking a yery simple and reason- 
able question. The line of battle had been 
pressed forward and was in close proximity to 
the enemy. The thick and tangled undergrowth 
prevented a sight of the enemy, but every man 
felt he was near. Everything was bushed and 
still. No one daved to speak above a whisper. 
It was evening, and growing dark. As the men 
lay on the ground, keenly sensible to every 
sound, and anxiously watting, they heard the 
firm tread of a man walking along the line. As 
he walked they heard also the jingle-jangle of a 
pile of canteens hung around his neck. He ad- 
vanced with deliberate mien to within a few 
yards of the line and opened a terrific fight by 
quietly saying, " Can any you fellows tell a 
man whar he can git some water?" Instantly 
the thicket was illumined by the flash of a thou- 
sand muskets, the men leaped to their feet, the 
officers shouted, and the battle was begun. 
Neitlier side would yield, and there they fought 
till many died. 

Soon, however, the reserve brigade began to 
make its way through the thicket. The first 
man to appear was the brigadier, thirty yards 
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I ahead of hia brigade, his sword between his 

■ teeth, and parting the bushes with both hands 
I as he spurred his horse through the tangled 

■ growth. Eager for the fight, his eyes glaring 
land his countenance lit up with fury, his £rst 
Iword was " Forward ! " and forward went the 
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On the march from Petersburg to Appomat- 
I tox, after a sharp engngement, some men of 
I Cutehaw's artillery battalion, acting as infantry, 
■isade a stand for a white on a piece of high 
Jprround. They noticed, hanging around in a 
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fonely, distracted way, a tall, lean, slia{,„_ 
low holding, or ralher leaning on, a long adtftf 
nronnil which hung a faded battle-Sag Thiiilc:: 
ing him out of his place and skulking, theysug-' 
gpsted to him that it would be well for him to* 
join his regiment. He replied that his r^- 
ment had all run away, and he was merely 
waiting a chance to be useful. Juat then the 
enemy's advancing skirmishers poured a hot fire 
into the group, and the artillerymen began to 
discuss the propriety of leaving. The color- 
bearer, remembering their insinuations, saw an 
opportunity for retaliation. Standing, as he 
w»3, in the midst of a shower of nutaket balls, 
he seemed almost re;idy to fall asleep. But 
suddenly his face was illumined with a singu- 
larly pleased and childish smile. Quietly walk- 
ing up close to the group, he said, " Any yon 
boys want to charge f" The boys answered, 
"Yes." "Weil," said the imperturbable, ''I'm 
the man to carry this here old fl^g for you. 
Just follow me." So saying he led the squad 
full into the face of the advancing enemy, and 
never once seemed to think of stopping until he 
was urged to retire with the squad. He came 
back smiling from head to foot, and suffered 
no more insinuations. 

At Gettysburg, when the artillery fire was at 
it£ height, a brawny fellow, who seemed happy 
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at the prospect for a hot time, broke out Bing- 
ing: — 

"Backward, roll backward, O Time in tliy flight; 
Make me a cliild again, just for this Jt^ht/" 

Another fellow near him replied, " Yea ; and 
a gal child at that." 

At Fredericksburg a good soldier, now a 
farmer in Chesterfield County, Virginia, wa» 
desperately wounded and lay on the field all 
night. In the raoraing a sui^on approached 
him and inquired the nature of his wound. 
Fiudiiig a wound which ia always couHidered 
fatal, he advised the niau to remain quietly 
where he was and die. The man insisted on 
being removed to a hospital, saying in the most 
emphatic manner, that though every man ever 
wounded as he was (his bowels wei'e punctured 
by the ball) had died, he waa determined not 
to die. The surgeon, struck by the man's cour- 
age and nerve, consented to remove him, ad- 
vising him, however, not to cherish the hope of 
recovery. After a hard stru^Ie he did recover, 
and is to-day a living example of the power of 
a determined will. 

At the Wilderness, when the fight waa rag- 
ing in the tangled woods and a man could 
scarcely trust himself to move in any direction 
lor fear of going astray or running into the 
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bands of the enemy, a mere boy was woi 
Rualiing out of the woods, his eyes staring and 
bis face pale with fright, be sbouted, " Where 's 
the rear. Miater! I say. Mister! where 'a the 
rear?" Of course he was laughed at. The 
very grim fact that there was no " rear," in the 
Bense of safety, made the question irresistibly 
ludicrous. The conduct of this boy was not 
exceptional. It was no uncommon thing to see 
the best men badly demoralized and eager to go 
to the rear because oE a wound scarcely worthy 
of the name. On the other band, it sometimes 
hajipened that men seriously wounded could 
not be convinced of their danger, and remained 
on the field, 

The day General Stuai-t fell, mortally 
wounded, there was a severe fight in the 
woods not far from the old Brook Church, a few 
miles from Richmond ; the enemy was making 
a determined stand, in order to gain time to re- 
pair a bridge which they were compelled to use, 
and the Confederate infantry skirmishers were 
pushing them hard. The fighting was stubborn 
and the casualties on the Confederate side very 
numerous. In the midst of the fight a voice was 
heard shouting, " Where 's my boy? I 'm look- 
ing for my boy ! " Soon the owner of the voice 
appeared, tall, slim, aged, with silver gray hair, 
dressed in a full suit of broadcloth. A tall ailk 
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I hat and a clerical collar and cravat completed 
I hia attire. His voice, familiar to tiae people of 
1 Virginia, was deep and powerful. Aa he con- 
tinued to shout, the men replied, " Go back, old 
gentleman; you'll get hurt here. Go tack; go 
back!" "No, no;" said he, "I can go any- 
where my boy has to go, and the Lord is here. 
I want to see my boy, and I will see him ! " 
Then the order, " Forward ! " was given and the 
men made once more for the enemy. The old 
I gentleman, his beaver in one hand, a big stick 
in the other, his long hair flying, shouting, 
** Come on, boys ! " disappeared in the depths of 
tbe woods, well in front. He waa a Methodist 
I minister, an old membep of the Virginia Coii- 
I ference, but his carriage that day was soldierly 
and grand. One thought — that kin boy waa 
there — made the old man feel that he might 
brave the danger, too. No man who saw him 
I there will ever forget the parson who led the 
I charge at Brook Church. 

At the battle of Spottsylvania Court House, 
[ a gun in position somewhat in advance of the 
L line was so much exposed to the enemy's fire 
[ that it was abandoned. Later in the day the 
I battery being ordered to move, the captain di- 
I rected the aei^eant to take his detachment and 
Ibring in the gun. The sergeant and his gunner, 
Kwith a number of men, went out to bring in 
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the gun by band. Two men lifted the trail and 
the sergeant ordered, "All together!" The 
gun moved, but moved in a circle. The fire 
was hot, and all kandg were on the same tide — 
tie aide furtheBt from the enemy I After some 
persuasion the corpora,! and the sergeant man- 
aged to induce a man or two to get on the other 
aide, with them, and they were moving along 
very comfortably when a shrapnel whacked 
the sergeant on his breast, breaking his riba 
and tearing away the muscle of one arm. He 
fell into the arma of the corporal. Seeing that 
their only hope of escaping from thia fire was 
work, the cannoniera bent to the wheels, and 
the gun rolled slowly to shelter. 

It was at Spottsylvania Court House that the 
Federal infantry rushed over the works, and, 
engiiging in a hand-to-hand fight, drove out the 
Confederate infantry. On one part of the line 
the artillerymen stood to their posts, and when 
the Federal troops passing the works had maaaed 
themaelvea inside, fired to the right and left, up 
and down the lines, cutting roadways through 
the compact masaes of men, and holding their 
positions until the Confederate infantry re- 
formed, drove out the enemy and re-occupied the 
line. Several batteries were completely over- 
run, and the cannoniers sought and found safety 
in front of the works, whence the enemy had 
made their charge. 
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At another point on the lines, where there 
was no infantry support, the enemy charged re- 
peatedly and made every effort to carry the 
works, but were handsomely repulsed by artil- 
lery alone. An examination of the ground in 
front of the works after the fight, disclosed the 
fact that all the dead and wounded were vic- 
tims of artillery fire. The dead were literally 
torn to pieces, and the wounded dreadfully man- 
gled. Scarcely a man waa hurt on the Con- 
fed ei'ate side. 

At Fort Harrison, a few miles below Rich- 
mond, in 1864, a ludicrous scene resulted from 
the firing of a salute with shotted guns. Fed- 
eral artillery occupied the fort, and the lines im- 
mediately in front of it were held by the " De- 
partment Battalion," composed of the clerks in 
the various government offices in Richmond, 
who had been ordered out to meet an emer- 
gency. Just before sundown the detail for 
picket duty was formed, and about to march out 
to the picket line, the clerks presenting quite a 
soldierly appearance. Suddenly bang I went a 
gun in the fort, and a shell came tearing over. 
Bang ! again, and bang I bang I and more shells 
exploding. Pow ! pow 1 what consternation ! 
In an instant the beautiful line melted away as 
by magic. Every man took to shelter, and the 
phice was desolate. The firing was rapid, reg- 
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ular, and apparently aimed to strike the Con- 
federate lines, but ceased as suddenly as it had 
begun. General Custis Lee, whose tent was near 
by, observing the panic, stepped quietly up to 
the parapet of the works, folded his arms, and 
walked back and forth wilhout uttering a word 
or looking to the right or to the left. His cool 
behavior, coupled with the silence of the guns, 
soon reassured the trembling clerks, and one 
by one they dropped into line again. Genera! 
Butler had heard some news that pleased him, 
and ordered a salute with shotted guns. That 
was all. 

Two boys who had volunteered for service 
with the militia in the same neighborhood, were 
detailed for picket duty. It was the custom to 
put thi-ee men on each post, — two militia boys 
and one veteran. The boys and an old soldier 
of Johnston's division were marched to their 
post, where they found, ready dug, a pit about 
five feet deep and three feet wide. It Wiis quite 
ditrk, and the boys, realizing fully their exposed 
position, at once occupied the pit. The old 
soldier saw he had an opportunity to have a good 
time, knowing that those boys would keep wide 
awake. Givuig them a short lecture about the 
importance of great watchfulness, he warned 
them to be ready to leave there very rapidly at 
any moment, and, above all, to keep very quiet. 
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His words were wasted, aa the boya would not 
have closed theii- eyes or uttered a woi'd for the 
world. These little details arranged, the cun- 
ning old soldier prepared to make himself com- 
fortable. First he gathered a few small twigs 
and made a very small fire. On the fire he put 
a battered old tin cup. Into this he poured some 
coffee from his canteen. From some mysterious 
place iu his clothes he drew forth sugar and 
dropped it into the cup. Next, from an old 
worn haversack, he took a "chunk" of raw 
bacon and a " pone " of corn bread. Then, 
drawing a large pocket knife, in a dexterous 
manuer he sliced and ate his bread and meat, 
occasionally sipping his coffee. His evening 
meal leisurely completed, he filled his pipe, 
smoked, and stirred up the imaginations of the 
boys by telling how dangerous a duty they were 
performing ; told them how easy it would be 
for the Yankees to creep up and shoot them or 
capture and carry them off. Having finished liis 
smoke, he knocked out the ashes and dropped 
the pipe in his pocket. Then he actually un- 
rolled his blanket and oil-clotb. It made the 
perspiration start on the browa of the boys to 
flee the man's folly. Then taking off his shoes, 
he laid down on one edge, took hold of the 
blanket and oil-cloth, rolled himself over to the 
other side, and with a kind " good night " to 
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the boys, began to snore. The poor boys stood 
like statues iu the pit till broad day. In the 
morning the old soldier thanked them for not 
disturbing him, and quietly proceeded to pre- 
pare his breakfast. 

After the fight at Fisher's Hill, in 1864, 
Early'a army, in full retreat and greatly demor- 
alized, was strung out along the valley pike. 
The Federal cavalry was darting around pick- 
ing up prisoners, shooting drivers, and making 
themselves generally disagreeable. It happened 
that an artilleryman, who was separated from 
liis gun, was making pretty good time on foot, 
getting to the rear, and had the appearance 
of a demoralized infantryman who had thrown 
away his musket. So one of these lively cav- 
alrymen trotted up, and, waving hia sabre, told 
the artilleryman to "surrender!" But he did 
n't stop. He merely glanced over his shoulder, 
and kept on. Then the cavalryman became 

indignant and shouted, "Halt, d n you; 

halt 1 " And still he would not. " Halt," said 

the cavalryman, " halt, you d n s — of a 

; halt!" Then the artilleryman halted, 

and remarking that he did n't allow any man 
to speak to him that way, seized a huge stick, 
turned on the cavalryman, knocked him out of 
hia saddle, and proceeded on his jouruey to the 
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This artillery mHii fought with a musket at 

Sailor's Creek. He found himself surrouuded 

by the enemy, who demanded surrender. He 

refused; said they must take Lim ; and laid 

about him with the butt of his musket til! he 

lad damaged some of the party considerably. 

He was, however, overpowered and made a 

irisoner. 

Experienced men, in battle, always availed 

lemaelves of any shelter within reach. A tree, 

fence, a mound of earth, a ditch, anything, 

Sometimes their efforts to find shelter were 

jry amusing and even silly. Men lying on the 

round have been seen to put an old canteen 

sfore their heads aa a shelter from muaket 

ilia; and during a heavy Are of artillery, 

lemed to feel safer under a tent. Only recruits 

k»d fools neglected the smiiUest shelter. 

The more experienced troops knew better 
■ben to give up than green ones, and never 
night well after they were satisfied that they 
)uld not accomplish their purpose. Conse- 
[uently it often happened that the best troops 
tiled where the raw ones did well. The old 
ionfederate soldier would decide some questions 
Eor himself. To the last he maintained the 
ight of private judgment, and especially on the 
field of battle. 
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Sunday, April 2, 1865, found Cutsbaw'a 
battalion of artillery occupying the earthworks 
at Fort Clifton on the Appomattox, about two 
miles below Petersbui'g, Virginia. The com- 
mand was composed of the Second Company 
Richmond Howitzers, Captain Lorraine F. 
Jones, Garber's battery. Fry's battery, and rem- 
nants of five other batteries (saved fram the 
battle of Spottsylvania Court House, May 12, 
1864), and had present for duty nearly five 
liundred men, with a total mnster-roll, including 
the men in prison, of one thousand and eighty. 

The place — the old "Clifton House" — was 
well fortified, and liad the additional protection 
of the river along the entire front of perhaps 
a mile. The works extended from the Ap- 
pomattox on the right to Swift Creek on the 
left. There were some guna of heavy calibre 
mounted and ready for action, and in addition 
to these some field-pieces disposed along the 
line at suitable points. The enemy had formi- 
dable works opposite, but had not used thar 
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JUU8 to disturb the quiet routine of the camp. 
The river bank whs picketed by details from 
the artillery, armed as infantrj-, but without 
the usual equipments. The guard duty was SO 
leavy tliat half the men were always on guard. 
The huts, built by the troops who had for- 
merly occupied the place, were located, with a 
■Jew to protection from the enemy's fire, under 
ihe hills on the aides of the ravines or gullies 
hich divided them, and were underground to 
she eavea of the roof. Consequently, the soil 
)ing sandy, there was a constant filtering of 
,nd through the cracks, and in spite of the 
'eatest care, the gi-it found its way into the 
)ar and meal, stuck to the greasy frying-pan, 
id even filled the hair of tlie men as they 
ipt in their bunks. 

At this time rations were reduced to the min- 
[iium of quantity and quality, being generally 
rorm-eaten peas, sour or rancid mess-pork, and 
inbolted corn meal, relieved occasionally with 
, small supply of luscious canned beef, imported 
'rom England, good flour (half rations), a little 
CoEFee and sugar, and, once, apple brandy for all 
liands. R^ged, barefooted, and even bare- 
headed men were so common that they did not 
texcite notice or comment, and did not expect 
seem to feel the want of sympathy. And 
it there was scarcely a complaint or murmur 
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of dissatiaf action, and not the slightest indioi- 
tioii of fear or doubt. The spirit of the men 
was as good as ever, and the possibility of iin- 
mediiite disaster had not cast ita shadow there. 

Several incidents occurred during the stay of 
the battalion at Fort Clifton which will serve 
to illustmte every-dity lite on the lines. It oc- 
curred to a man picketing the river bank that 
it would be amusing to take careful aim at the 
man on the other side doing the same duty for 
the enemy, flre, laugh to see the fellow jump 
and dodge, and then try again. He fired, 
laughed, dropped his musket to reload, and 
while smiling with satisfaction, heard the 
"thud " of a bullet and felt an agonizing p^ 
in his arm. His musket fell to tlie ground, ani 
he walked back to camp with his arm a^yiI]gill$ 
heavily at his side. The surgeon soon relievet^- 
him of it altogether. The poor fellow learned 
a lesson. The " Yank " had beat him at hia 
own game. 

The guard-house was a two-story framed 
building, about twelve feet square, having two 
rooms, one above the other. The detail for 
guard duty was required to stay in the guard- 
house ; those who wished to sleep going up- 
stitirs, while others just relieved or about to go 
on duty clustered around the fire in the lower 
room. One night, when the upper floor was 
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»vered with sleeping men, an improvised in- 

Eanti-yman wliu had been relieved from duty 
walked ill, and, preparatory to taking hia stand 
at tlie fire, threw his musket Ciiretessly in the 
corner. A loud report and angry exclamations 
immediately followed. The sergeant of the 
guard, noticing the direction of the ball, hur- 
ried up-stairs, and to the disgust of the sleepy 
Fellows, ordered all hands to " turn out." Grum- 
bling, growling, stretching, and rubbing their 
Syes, the men got up. Some one inquired, 
" Where 's Pryor? " His chum, who had been 
deeping by his side, replied, " there he is, asleep ; 
■bake him." His blanket was drawn aside, and 
with a shake he was commanded to " get up! " 
But there was no motion, no reply. The ball 
had passed through his hestrt, and he had passed 

rithout a groan or a sigh from deep sleep to 
leatb. The man who was killed and the man 
who was sleeping by his side under the same 
>Ianket, were members of the Second Company 

iticlimond Howitzers. The careless man who 
Dade the trouble was also an artilleryman, from 
»iie of the other batteries. 

Shortly after this accident, after a quiet day, 
the men retired to their huts, and the whole 
oamp was still as a. country church-yard. The 
pickets on the river's edge could hear those on 

ihe opposite side asking the corporal of the 
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guard the hour, and complaining that they had 
not been promptly relieved. Suddenly a ter- 
rific bombardment commenced, and the earth 
fairly trembled. The men, suddenly awakened, 
heard the roar of the guna, the rush of the 
shots, and the explosion of the shelb. To a 
man only h»lf awake, the sheila seemed to p»SB 
very near and in every direction. In a moment 
all were rushing out of their houses, and soon 
the hill-sides and blufls were covered with an 
flxi'ited crowd, gazing awe-struck on the eight. 
The firing was away to the right, and there was 
not the slightest danger. Having realized this 
fact, the interest was intense. The shells from 
the opposite lines met and passed in inld-air — 
their burning fuses forming an arch of fire, 
which paled occasionally as a shell burst, illn- 
minating the heavens with its blaze. The up- 
roar, even at such a distance, was terrible. The 
oflScers, fearing that fire would be opened along 
the whole line, ordered the cannoniers to their 
posts ; men were sent down into the magazine 
with lanterns to arrange the ammunition for 
the heavy guns ; the lids of the limbers of the 
field-piecea were thrown up ; the cannoniers 
were counted off at their posts ; the brush which 
had been piled before the embrasures was torn 
away; and, with implements in hand, all stood 
at " attention I " till the last shot was fired. 
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lie heaveua were dark Hgaiii, and silence 
!^gned. Soon all bands were as sound asleep 
] though nothing had occurred. 
The next morning an artillerj man came walk- 
ing leisurely towards the camp, and being rec- 
Dgnized as belonging to a battery which was in 
wsition on that part of the line where the 
[ring of the last night occurred, was plied 
rith questions as to the loss on our side, who 
fas hurt, etc., etc. Smiling at the anxious 
s and eager questions, he replied : " When ? 
lat night? Nobody!" It was astounding, 
but nevertheless true. 

On another occasion some scattering shots 
were heard up the river, and after a while a body 
lame floating down the stream. It was hauled 
1 shore and buried in the sand a little above 
lligh-water mark. It was a poor Confederate 
»ho had attempted to deaert to the enemy, but 
a shot while swimming for the opposite bank 
of the river. His grave was the centre of tlie 
beat of one of the picket posts on tlie river 
bank, and there were few men so indifferent to 
the presence of the dead as not to prefer some 
other post. 

And so. while there had been no fighting, 
filiere were always incidents to remind the sol- 
der that danger lurked around, and that he 
Bould not long avoid his share. The camp w&a 
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not as joyous as it had been, and all felt that 
the time was near which would try the courage 
of the stoutest. The struggles of the troops on 
the right with overwhelming numbers and re- 
ports of adversities, caused a geueral expecta- 
tion that the troops lying so idly at the Clifton 
House would be ordered to tlie point of danger. 
They hiid not long to wait. 

Sundiiy came and went as many a Sunday 
had. There was nothing unusual apparent, un- 
less, perhaps, the dull and listless attitudes of 
the men, and the monotonous call of those on 
guard were more oppressive than usual. The 
sun went down, the hills and valleys and the 
river were veiled in darkness. Here and there 
twinkling lights were visible. On the other side 
of the river could be heard a low rumbling 
which experienced men said was the movement 
of artillery and ammunition trains hound to the 
enemy's left to press the already broken right 
of tlie Confedemte line. 

Some had actually gone to sleep for the night. 
Others were huddled around the fires in tho 
little huts, and a few sat out on the hill-side dis- 
cussing the probabilities of the near future. 
A most peaceful scene ; a most peaceful spot. 
Hymns were sung and prayers were made, 
though no preacher was there. Memory re- 
verted fondly to the past, to home and friends. 
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ne spirit of the soldier soared away to other 
scenes, and left him to ait blankly down, gaze 
J at tie stars, and feel unspeakiible longings for 
J undefined joys, and weep, for very tendemese 
lof I^eart, at his own sad loneliness. 

.^V,.t ten p. M. some man mounted on horse- 

31s rode up to one of the huts, and said the 

a-t-fcalion had orders to move. It was bo dai-lc 

^"a.t his face was scarcely visible. In a few 

°*i*"» utea orders were received to destroy what 

*^'^'*1<1 be destroyed without noise or fire. Tliia 

W'a.a promptly done. Then the companies were 

fortried, the roll was called, and the battalion 

^'^a.i-ched slowly and solemnly away. No one 

"*^**ljted that the command would march at 

I ""^ C!^ to the assistance of the troops at or near 

^'^^^ Forks. It was thought that before niorn- 

^& «very man would have his musket and bis 

I **^I>ji]y of ammunition, and the cmck of day 

^'^vild see the battalion rushing into battlu in 

"Ttxlar infantry style, whooping and yelling 

- demons. But they got no arms that night. 

-** ^ march was steady till broad day of Mon- 

S*" the 3d of April. Of course the men felt 

'^"^"iSfied at having to leave the guns, but there 

^ ^^ no help for it, as the battery horses which 

"^ been sent away to winter had not returned. 

a evident that the battalion had bid fare- 



ler ^^^1 



lilt^ 






artillery 
lalantry. 



and commenced a new c 
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As the niglit Wore -7 the men learned that 
the commimd was not'going to any point on the 
lines. That being determined, no one could 
guess its destination. Later in tlie night, prob- 
ably as day approached, the sky in the direction 
of Richmond was lit with the red glare of dis- 
tant conSagration, and at short intervals there 
were deep, growling explosions of magazines. 
The roads were filled with other troops, all hur- 
rying in the same direction. There was no sign 
of panic or fear, hut the very wheels seemed 
turning with unusual energy. The men wore 
the look of determination, haste, and eagerness. 
One could feel the energy which surrounded 
him and animated the men and things which 
moved so steadily on, on, on I There was no 
laughing, singing, or talking. Nothing but the 
steady tread of the column and the surly rum- 
bling of the ti'aius. 

As moiTiing dawned the battalion struck the 
main road leading from Richmond. Refugees 
told the story of the evacuation, and informed 
the boys from the city that it was in the hands 
of the enemy and burning, and the chances 
were that not one house would be left standing. 
Here it became clearly understood that the 
whole army was in full retreat. From this 
point the men began to say, as they marched, 
that it was easier to march away than it would 
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to get back, but t^at t»ey expected and 
loped to fight their way 'back if they had to 
nnteet every inch. Some even regretted tbe 
elerity of tbe march, for, tbey Baid, " the f ur- 
her we march the more difficult it will be to 
irin our way back." Little did they know of 
i immense pressure at the rear, and tbe ear- 
nest push of tbe enemy on the flank t 
strove to reacli and overlap the advance of Iiis 
.Jjitherto defiant, but now retreating, foe. 

A detail bad been left at Fort Clifton with 

gxxlers to spike the guns, blow up the magazine, 

istroy everything which conld be of value to 

,e enemy, and rejoin the command. Tbe or- 

3er was obeyed, and every man of the detail 

esumed his place in the ranks. 

Fixim this point to Appomattox the march 
nras almost continuous, day and night, and it is 
nritli the greatest difficulty that a private in the 
tanks can recall witli accuracy tbe dates and 
|>Iac<'B on tbe march. Night was day — day 
i night. Tliere was no stated time to sleep, 
, or rest, and the events of morning became 
trangely intermingled with the events of even- 
ng. Breakfast, dinner, and supper were 
Merged into " something to eat," whenever and 
wherever it could he had. The incidents of the 
march, however, lose none of their significiinee 
on this account, and so far as possible they will 
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be given in the order in whtch they occurred, 
and the day and hour fixed aa accurately ae 
they can be by those who witneaaed and partic- 
ipated in its dungera and hardships. 

Monday, the 3d, the column was pushed along 
without ceremony, at a rapid pace, until nigbt, 
when a halt was ordered and the batta,lion laid 
down in a piece of pine woods to rest. There 
was some "desultory" eating in this camp, but 
so little of it that there waa no lasting effect. 
At early dawn of Tuesday, the 4th, the men 
struggled to their feet, and with empty stom- 
achs and brave hearts resumed their places In 
the ranks, and struggled on with the column as 
it marched steadily in the direction of Moore's 
Church, in Amelia County, where it arrived in 
the night. The men laid down under the shelter 
of a fine grove, and friend divided with friend 
the little supplies of raw bacon and bread 
picked up on the day's march, Tliey were 
scarcely stretched on the ground ready for a 
good nap, when the orderly of the Howitzers 
commenced bawling, "Detail for guard 1 detail 
for guard ! Fall in here; fall in I " then followed 
the names of the detail. Four men answered 
to their names, but declared they could not keep 
awake if placed on guard. Their remonstrance 
was in vain. They were marched off to picket 
a road leading to camp, and when they were 
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pelieved, said they had slept soundly on their 
No one blamed them. 
While it was yet night all hands were roused 
pom profound sleep ; the battalion wua formed, 
nd away they went, stumbling, bumping 
jist each other, and steeping as they walked, 
Vhenever the column halted for a moment, as 
i did frequently during the night, the men 
Bropped heavily to the ground and were in- 
antly asleep. Then the offlcera would com- 
mence: "Forward! column forward 1" Those 
pTst on their feet went stumbling on over their 
rostrate comrades, who would in turn be awak- 
med, and again the column was in motion, and 
lOthiDg heard but the monotonous treiid of the 
weary feet, the ringing and rattling of the 
trappings of the horses, and the never-ending 
cry of " Close up, men ; close up ! " 

Through the long, weaiy night there was no 

rest. The alternate halting and hurrying was 

terribly trying, and taxed the endurance of the 

most determined men to the very utmost ; and 

r yet on the morning of Wednesday, the 5th, 

I when the battalion reached the neighborhood 

tof Scott's Shops, every man was in place and 

L xeady for duty. From this point, after some in- 

I «£fectual efforts to get a breakfast, the column 

fc poshed on in the direction of Amelia Court 

Lfiouse, at which point Colonel Cutshaw was 
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ordered to report to General James A. Walker, 
aDd the battalion was thereafter a part of Walk- 
er's division. The 5th was spent at or near the 
court house — how, it is difficult to remember; 
but the day was marked by several imadents 
wortliy of record. 

About two hundred and twenty-five muskets 
(not enough to arm all the men), cartridges, 
and caps were issued to the battalion — simply 
the muskets and ammunition. Not a cartridge- 
box, cap-box, belt, or any other convenience 
oruamented the persons of tliese new-born in- 
fajitrymen. They stored their ammunition in 
their pockets along with their corn, salt, pipes, 
and tobacco. 

When application was made for rations, it 
was found that the liiat morsel belonging to the ' 
division bad bei?n issued to the command, aud 
the battalion was again thrown on its own re- 
sources, to wit : corn on the cob intended (or 
the horses. Two ears were issued to eai?h man. 
It was parched in the coals, mixed with salt, 
stored in the pockets, and eaten on the road. 
Chewing the corn was hard work. It made the 
jaws ache and the gums and teeth so sore as to 
cause almost unendurable pain. 

After the muskets were issued a line of battle 
was formed with Cut-sbaw on the right. For 
what purpose the line was formed the men 
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could not tell. A isbort diataiice from tlie riglit J 
of the line there was a gi'ove wliicli coiicealod J 
an ammunition train wbicli had been sent from I 
Richmond to meet the army. The ammuni- ' 
tion had been piled up ready for destruction. 
An occasional musket ball passed over near 
enough and often enough to produce a realizing J 
sense of the proximity of the enemy and sol- ] 
emnize the occasion. Towards evening thai 
muskets were stacked, artillery style of course, 1 
the men were lying around, chatting and eating . 
raw bacon, and there was general quiet, when 
suddenly the earth shook with a tremendous 
explosion and an immense column of smoke 
rushed up into the air to a great height. For 
a moment there was the greatest consternation. 
Whole regiments broke and fled in wild confu- 
sion. Cutshaw's men stood up, seized their 
muskets, and stood at attention till it was 
known that the ammunition had been purposely 
fired and no enemy was threatening the line. 
Then what laughter and hilarity prevailed, for 
a while, among these famishing men I 

Order having beeii restored, the march was 
resumed, and moving by way of Amelia Springs, 
the column arrived near Deatonaville, about ten 
o'clock, on the morning of Thui-aday the 6th. 
The march, though not a long one, was ex- 
ceedingly tiresome, as, the main roads being 
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crowded, the column moved by pluntatioii roadi.-^ 
which were in wretched condition and crowdecC-" 
with troops and trains. That the night was 
spent in the most trying manner may beat ha 
learned from the fact that when morning dawned 
the column was only six or seven miles from the 
starting point of the evening before. 

This delay was fatal. The whole army — 
trains and all — left Amelia Court House in ad- 
vance of Walker's division, which was left to 
cover the retreat, Cutahaw's battalion being the 
last to leave the court house, thus bringing up 
the rear of the army, and being iu constant 
view of the enemy's hovering cavalry. The 
movement ai the division was rt'gukted to suit 
the movements of the wagon trains, which 
should have been desti'oyed on the spot, and 
the column allowed to make its best time, as, 
owing to the delay they occasioned, the army 
lost the time it had gained on the enemy in tha 
start, and was overtaken the nest day. 

At Deatonsville another effort to cook was 
made, but before the simplest articles of food 
could be prepared, the order to march was 
given, and the battalion took the road once 

A short while after passing Deatonsville the 
column was formed in line of battle, — Cut- 
ahaw's battalion near the road and in an old 
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field with woods in front and rear. The offi- 
cers, anticipating an immediate attack, ordered 
tlie men to do what they conld for their protec- 
tion. They immediately scattered along the 
fence on the roadside, and taking down the rails 
stalked back to their position in line, laid the 
t on the ground and returned for another 
load. This they continued to do until the 
whole of the fence was removed. Behind this 
elim defense they silently awaited the advance 
of the enemy. 

Soon it was decided that this was not the 
i to make a stand. The first detachment of 
the Second Company of Richmond Howitzers, 
and twenty men each from Garber and Fry, 
under the command of Lieutenant Henry Jones, 
e left behind the fence-rail work, with orders 
■to resist and retard the advance of the enemy 
while the column continued its march. 

This bttle band was composed of true spirits, 
-the best material in the battalion. Right well 
did they do their duty. Left alone to face the 
bdvance of the immense host eagerly pursuing 
the worn remnant of the invincible army, they 

tited until the enemy's skirmishers appeared 
the field, when, with perfect deliberation, 
ttiey commenced their fire. Though greatly 
outnumbered, and flanked right and left, they 
stubbornly held on till the line of battle follow- 
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ing the Bkirmishera broke from the woods, and 
advancing rajjidlj poured into them a murder- 
■ ous volley. And yet, so unused were they to 
running, they moved not till the infantry akir- 
miahera had retired, and the word of command 
was heard. Then stubbornly contesting the 
ground, tliey fought their way back througli 
the woods. The gallant Lieutenant Jones fell 
mortally wounded, having held control of his 
little band to the moment he fell. His friend 
Kemp refused to leave him, and they wei-e 
captured together, but were immediately sep- 
arated by the enemy. Pearaon was pierced 
through by a musket ball as lie waa hurrying 
through the woods, and fell heavily to the 
ground. Binford was severely wonnded, but 
managed to escape. Hamilton vras killed oat- 
right. 

The battalion had left this point but a short 
time, marching in column of fours with the 
division, and had reached the brow of a gently 
sloping hill, perfectly open for perhaps a mile, 
with a broad valley on the left, and beyond it 
a range of liills partly wooded. In an open 
space on this range the enemy placed a battery 
in position, and, in anticipation of doing great 
slaughter fi-oni a safe distance, opened a rapid 
fire on the exposed and helpless column. The 
sheila came hurtling over the valley, exploding 
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front, rear, and overhead, and tearing up 
e- ground in every direction. Ah ! how it 
ieved those artillerymen to stand, inueiket in 
nd, and receive that eliower of insoltince. 
>w they longed for the old friends they had 
t at Fort Clifton. They knew how those 
icals on the other side of the valley veere un- 
tying the sport. They could hear, in imagiiia- 
m, the shouts of the caunoniers as they unvr 
eir shells bursting so prettily, iintl ranitued 
ime another shot. 




There was some impediment ahead, and (here 
column stood, a fair mark tor these rascals. 

lere was no help near, and all that could be 
LB was to stand firm and wait orders ; but 

lip was coming. 

A cloud of dust was approaching from the 
f of the column. All eyes were strained to 
what it might mean. Presently the artil- 
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lerymen recognized a well-known sound. A 
battery waa coming in full gallop, the drivere 
lashing their horses and yelling like madmen. 
The guns bounded along aa though they would 
outrim the horses, and with rush, roar, and rat- 
tle they approached the front of the battalion. 
Some fellow in the Second Company Howitzera 
Hung out, " Old Henry Carter I Hurrah 1 for 
the Third Company 1 Give it to 'em, boys!" 
It was, indeed, the Third Company of Homt- 
zera, long separated from the Second, with 
their gallant captain at their head 1 

Not a moment was lost. The guns were in 
battery, and the smoke of the first shot waa 
curling about the heada of the men in the col- 
umn in marvelously quick time. Friends and 
comrades in the column called to the men at 
the guns, and they, as they stepped in and 
out, responded with cheerful, ringing voices, 
" Hello, Bill ! " " How are yon, Joe ? " Bang ! 
"Pretty" — Bang! — "well, I thank yoa." 
Bang I " Oh I we 're giving it to 'em now." 



As the battalion moved on, the gallant boys 
of the Third Company finished their work. 
The disappointed enemy limbered up, slipped 
into the woods and departed. Cheered by this 
fortunate meeting with old comrades, with the 
pleasant odor of the smoke lingering around 
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tbem, these hitherto bereft and mournful artil- 
lerymen pushed on, laughing at the discomfit- 
ure of the enemy, and feeling that though tl«- 
prived of their guns by the niisfortunea of wjir, 
there was still left at least one battery worthy 
to repreaent the artillery of the army. 

As the column marched slowly along, some 
nbarp-eyed man discovered three of the enemy's 
Bkirmishei's in a field away on the left. More 
for amusemeut than anything else, it wits pro- 
posed to fire at them. A group of men gath- 
ered on the roadside, a volley was fired, and, to 
the amazement of the marksmen, for the dis- 
tance was great, one of the skirmisherB fell, 
On6 df his comrades started on a run to his 
■tesiatance, and he, too, was stopped. The third 

an then scampered away as fast as liis legs 

iidd carry him. The battalion applauded the 

>od shots and marched on. 
At Sailor's Creek the detachment which had 

!en left at Deatonsville. behind the fence rails, 
to watch and retard the approach of the euemy, 
having slowly retired before their advance, re- 

tined the command. Indeed, their resistance 

id retreat was the beginning of and ended in 

le battle of Sailor's Creek. 
The line of battle was formed on Locket's 

Eill, which sloped gently down from the line to 1 

e creek, about one hundred and fifty or two J 
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hundred yards in rear of and running nearly 
parallel with the line of battle. A road divided 
the battalion near the centre. The Howitzers 
were on the left of this road and in the woods ; 
Garber'a men were on the riglit of the Howitz- 
ers, on the opposite side of the road, in a field ; 
Fry's men on the extreme left. To cross the 
road dividing the line was a hazardous experi- 
ment, as the enemy, thinking it an important 
avenue, swept it with musketry. 




It was amusing to see the men hauling out of 
their pockets a mixture of corn, salt, caps, and 
cartridges, and, selecting the material needed, 
loading. They were getting ready to stand. 
They did not expect to run, and did not until 
ordered to do so. 

The enemy's skirmishers advanced confi- 
dently and in rather free and easy style, but. 
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suddenly met a volley which drove them to 
cover. Again they advanced, in better order, 
and again the improvised infantry forced them 
back. Then came their line of battle with 
overwhelming numbers ; but the battalion stub- 
bornly resisted their advance. The men, not 
accustomed to the orderly manner of infantry, 
dodged about from tree to tree, and with the 
deliberation of huntsmen picked off here and 
there a man. When a shot "told," the marks- 
man hurrahed, all to himself. There was an 
evident desire to press forward and drive the 
advancing foe. Several of the men were so en- 
thusiastic that they had pushed ahead of the 
line, and several yarda in advance they could be 
seen loading and firing aa deliberately as though 
practicing at a mark. 

Colonel Cutahaw received a wound which so 
shattered his leg that he had to be lifted from 
hia horse into an ambulance. He was near be- 
ing captured, but by hurrying away the ambu- 
lance at a gallop, he escaped to a house a short 
distance in the rear, where he fell into the hands 
of the enemy. Tlie same night he suffered am- 
putation of a leg. Captain Garber was struck, 
and called for the ambulance corps, but on ex- 
amination found the ball in his pocket. It had 
lodged against the rowel of a spur which he 
found the day before and dropped in his pocket. 
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a opportunity. He ordered bis squad to 

' rise and fire on the colors. Hia order whs 

promptly obeyed. The color-bearer pitched 

forward and fell, witb bia colors, beavily to the 

I ground Tbe guard of two men on either aide 

I'sbared tbe same fate, or else feigned it. Irame- 

Idiately the line of battle broke into disorder, 

kiaad came swarming down the hill, firing, yell- 

|iing, and cursing as they came. An officer, 

■ mounted, rode his horse close to the fence on 

|.the roadside, and with the most superb inso- 

B mocked McRae and his squad, already, 

a thought, hopelessly intermingled with the 

foemy. McKae, in his rage, swore back at 

Um, and in the hearing of the man, called on 

man near him to shoot "that ," 

calling him a fearfully hard name. But tbe 
private's gun was not in working order, and the 
fellow escaped fur the time. Before he reached 

»tfae woods, whither he was going to hurry up 
•the "boys," a Howitzer let fly at him, and at 
the shock of the bullet's stroke he threw bis 
arms up in the air, and his horse bore bim into 
the woods a corpse. 

A little to the left, where the road crossed the 

ik, the crack of pistols and the " bang " of 

FiDUsketa was continnoua. The enemy had sur- 

I rounded the wagons and were mercilessly shoots 

ling down the unarmed and helpless driyers. 
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some of whom, however, managed to cut thel 
traces, mount, and ride away. 

In order to escape from the right of the line, ' 
it W!i3 necessary to follow the road, which was ) 
along the foot of the hill, some distance to the 
left. The enemy seeing this were pushing 
their men rapidly at a right oblique to gain the 
roiid and cut off retreat. Consequently those 
who attempted escape in that direction had t 
run the gauntlet of a constant fnsilade from a 
mass of troops near enough to select iodivid- 
uab, curse them, and command them to throw 
down their arms or be shot. 

Most of McRae'a squad, in spite of the diffi- 
culties surrounding them, gained the creek, 
plunged in. and began a t&CA for life Up the 
long, open hill-side of plowed ground, fired upon 
at evt-ry step by the awarm of men behind, and 
before they reached the top, by a battery in 
close proximity, which poured down a shower 
of canister. 

The race to the top of the long hill waa ex- 
ceedingly trying to men already exhausted by 
continual marching, hunger, thirst, and loss of 
sleep. They ran, panting for breath, like 
chased animals, fairly staggering as they went. 

On the top of this long hill there was a skii^ 
mish line of cavalry posted, with orders to stop 
all men with arms in their hands, and form a 



IKFANTIiY. 

I front, rear, and overhead, and tearing up 
1. ground in every direction. Ah ! how il 
jieved those artillerymen to stand, musket in 
%and, and receive that shower of insolence. 
How they longed for the old friends they had 
left at Fort Clifton. They knew how those 
rascals on the other side of the valley were en- 
joying the sport. They could hear, in imagina^ 
tion, the shouts of the eannoniera as they saw 
their shells bursting so prettily, and rammed 
home another shot. 





There was some impediment ahead, and there 
the column stood, a fair mark for these rascals. 
There was no help near, and all that could be 
done was to stand firm and wait orders ; but 
help was coming. 

A cloud of dust was approaching from the 
rear of the column. All eyes were strained to 
see what it might mean. Presently the artil- 
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in front, rear, and overhead, and tearing up ^^^| 
the. ground in every direction. Ah I how it ^^^| 
grieved those artillerymen to stand, musket in * ^^^M 
band, and receive that shower of insolence. ^^^| 
How they longed for the old friends they had ^^H 
left at Fort Clifton. They knew how those ^^M 
rascals on the other side of the vailey were en- ^^H 
joying the sport. They could hear, in imngina- ^^^| 
tion, the shouts of the cannoniers as they saw ^^H 
bheir shells bursting so prettily, and rammed ^^^H 
iome another shot. ^^^| 
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the battalion, with the division, was faced' 
wiirda the advancing cavalry, and marched in 
line to meet them, generally repulsing them 
with ease. In one of these attacks the cavalry 
approached so near the column that a dash was 
made at them, and the infantry returned to the 
road with General Gregg, of the enemy's cht- 
alry, a prisoner. He was splendidly equipped 
and greatly ad milled by the ragged crowd 
around him. Ho was, or pretended to be, 
greatly surprised at his capture. When the 
column had reached a point two or three miles 
beyond Farmville, it was found that the enemy 
was driving in the force which was protecting 
the marching column and trains. The troops 
hurrying back were panic-stricken; all efforta 
to rally them were vain, and the enemy WW 
almost upon the column. General Gordon or- 
dered General Walker to form his division ac^ 
drive the enemy back from the road. The 
division advanced gallantly, and conspicuous io 
the charge was Cutshaw's battalion, WheO 
the line was formed, the battalion occupied ris- 
ing ground on the right. The line was visible 
for a considerable distance. In rear of the bat- 
talion there was a group of unarmed men under 
command of Sei^eant Ellett, of the Howitzers. 
In the distribution of muskets at Amelia Court 
House the supply fell short of the demand, and 
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tliis squad had made the trip so far unarmed. 
lome, too, had been compelled to ground their 
fttas at Sailor's Creek. A few yards to the 
left and rear of the battalion, in the road, was 
General Lee, surrounded by a number of offi- 
gazing eagerly about him. An oceasional 
piusket ball whistled over, but there was no 
pnemy in sight. In the midst of this quiet a 
general officer, at the left and rear of the bat- 
talion, fell from his horse, severely wounded, 
& messenger was sent from the group in the 
[oad to ask the extent of his injury. After a 
lort wliile the enemy appeared, and the stam- 
peded troops came rushing by. Cutshaw'a bat- 
&lioD stood firmly and quietly, as if on parade, 
'aiting ordere. General officers galloped 
out, beting the fleeing men to halt, but in 
in. Several of the fugitives, as they passed 
be battalion, were collared by the disarmed 
Quad, relieved of their muskets and ammuni- 
and with a kick allowed to proceed to the 
There was now between the group in 
lie road and the enemy only the battalion of 
mprovised infantry. There they stood, on the 
irest of the hill, in sharp relief. Not a man 
lOved from liis place. Did they know the 
Jreat Commander was watcliing them ? Some 
le said, "Forward I" The cry passed from 
B to lip, and, with cheers, the battalion moved 
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rapidly to meet the enemy, while the field ms 
full of the stampeded troops making to the 
rear, A courier came out with orders to atop 
the KdvHiice, but they heeded him not. Agun 
he came, but on they went. Following the lifla 
was the unarmed squad, unable to do more than 
swell the volume of the wild ahouta of their 
comrades. Following them, also, was the com- 
misaary department, consisting of two men, 
with a piece of bacon swung on a pole between 
them, yeiling and hurrahing. As the line ad- 
vanced, the blue-jaukets sprang up and ran 
through the broom-straw like hares, followed 
by a shower of balls. Finally an officer — some 
Bay General Gordon, and otiiers an aide of Long- 
street's — rode out to the front of the battalion, 
ordered a lialt, and in the name of General Lee 
thanked the men for their gallant conduct and 
complimented them in handsome style. His 
words were greeted with loud cheers, and the 
battalion marched back to the road cai*rying 
seventl prisoners and having retaken two pieces 
of artillery which had been abandoned to the 
enemy. After the enemy was driven back out 
of reach of our ti'ains and column of march, aad 
the troops were in line of battle, General Lee 
in person rode up in rear of the division, and 
addressing himself directly to the men in ranks 
(a thing very unusual with him) used language 
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. to thia effect: " Tliat is right, men ; that is all 
I want you to do. Jiiat keep thone people back 
awhile. I do not wish jou to expose your- 
Belvea to unnecessary difnger." Mahone's di- 
viaiou then coming up took the place of Walk- 
er's, and the march was resumed. The hattiiliou 
passed on, tlie men cutting slicea from their 
piece of bacon and eagerly devouring them. 
As night came on the signs of disaster incteased. 
At several places whole trains were standing 
in the road abandoned ; artillery, chopped dowu 
and buruing, blocked the way, and wagon- 
loads of ammunition were dumped out in the 
road and trampled under foot. There were 

I abundant signs of disaster. So many muskets 

I were dropped on the road that t'utahiiw's un- 

I armed squad armed itself with abandoned mua- 

Ikets. ammunition, and equipments. 

There was a halt during the night in a piece 

1 of stunted woods. The land was low and sobby. 

I In the road passing through the woods were 

I several batteries, chopped down and deserted. 

I There was a little flour on hand, which had 
n picked up on the road. An oil-cloth was 

I spread, the flour placed on it, water was found, 
I and the dough mixed. Then some clean parti- 
I tion boards were knocked out of a limber chest, 
I the dough was spread on them and held near 
he fire till partially cooked. Then with what 
I delight it was devoured ! 
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At daybreak, Saturdaj', the march ' 
stimeci, Hnd continued almost without interrup* 
tiou during the whole day; the men, those 
whose gums and teeth were not already tiw 
soi-e, crunching parched com and niw bacon as 
tliey trudged along. Saturday night the bat- 
talion rested near Appomattox Court House, iu 
a pine woods. Sunday morniug, April 9lh, 
after a short march, the column entered the 
village of Appomattox Court House by what 
seemed to be the main road. Several dead 
men, dressed in the uniform of United States 
regular artillery, were lying on the roadside, 
their faces turned up to the blaze of the sun. 
One had a ghastly wound in the breast, which 
must have been made by gi-ape or canister. 

On through the village without halting 
marched the column. "Whitworth" shots 
went hurtling through the air every few min- 
utes, indicating very clearly that the enemy 
was ahead of the column and awaiting its 
arrival. On the outskirts of the village the 
line of battle was formed. Indeed, there 
seemed to be two lines, one slightly in advance 
of the other. Wagons passed along the line and 
dropped boxes of cartridges. The men were 
ordered to knock them open and supply them- 
selves witli forty rounds each. They filled 
their bresches' pockets to the brim. The gen- 



eral officers gallnpf>d up and down the line, 
apparently Imri-jiLig everything as much as pos- 
e. The shots from a battery in advance 
were continually passing over the line, going in 
the direction of the village, but without harm 
to any one. The more experienced men pre- 
dicted a severe struggle. It was supposed that 
this was to he an attack with the whole army 
iu mass, for the purpose of breaking through 
the enemy's line and making one more effort 
to move on. 

Finally the order " Forward !" ran along the 
line, and as it advanced the chiefs of de- 
tachments, gunners, and commissioned officers 
marched in rear, keeping up a continual cry of 

Close Up. men ; close up ! " " Go ahead, now ; 
don't lag!" "Keep up I" Thus marching, the 
line entered a body of woods, proceeded some 
distance, changed direction to the left, and, 
emei'ging from the woods, hitlted iu a large open 
icld, beyond which was another body of woods 
which concealed further view in front. 

After some delay, a detail for skirmish duty 
was ordered. Captain Jones detailed four men, 
Fry and Garber the same number. Lieutenant 
McRae was placed in command. The infantry 
detailed skirmishers for their front. AH ar- 
Taiigements completed, the men deployed and 
entered the woods. They had advanced but 
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a short distance, when they encountered a strong 
line of picket posts. Firing and cheering they 
rushed on the surprised men, who scampered 
away, leaving all their little conveniences be- 
hind them, and retreating for about a mile. 
From this point large bodies of the enemy were 
visible, crowding the bill-tops lilce a blue or 
black cloud. It was not many minutes before 
a strong line of dismounted cavalry, followed 
by mounted men, deployed from this mass to 
cover the retreat of their fleeing brethren, 
and restore the piclset line. They came down the 
liills and across the fields, firing as they came. 
On looking around to see what were the chances 
for making a stand, Lieutenant McRae found 
that the infantry skirmishers had been with- 
drawn. The officer who had commanded them 
could be seen galloping away in the distance. 
The little squad, knowing they were alone, kept 
up a brisk fire on the advancing enemy, till he 
was close up in front, and well to the rear of 
both flanks. On the left, not more than two 
hundred yards, a column of cavalry, marching 
by twos, had crossed the line and were still 
marching, as unconcernedly as possible, to the 
rear of McUae. Seeing this, McRae ordered 
his squad to retire, saying at the same time, 
" But don't let them see you running, boys I " 
So they retired, slowlv, stubbornly, and re- 
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turning shot for shot with the enemy, who eaine 
OQ at a trot, cheering valiantly, aa they piiraaed 
'^our men and a lieutenant. The men dragged 
the butts of their old muskets behind them, 
loading as they walked. All loaded, they 
[turned, halted, fired, receiTed a shower of halls 
in return, and then again moved doggedly to 
the rear. A little lieutenant of infantry, who 
,liad been on the skirmish line, joined the squad. 
^He was armed with a revolver, and had his 
sword by his side. Stopping behind the corner 
of a corn-crib he swore he would not go any 
'further to the rear. The squad moved on and 
left him standing there, pistol in hand, waiting 
,for the enemy, who were now jumping the 
{ences and coming across the field, running at 
the top of their speed. What beciime of this 
singular man no one knows. He was, as be 
•aid, " determined to make a stand." A little 
'further on the squad found a single piece of 
artillery, manned by a lieutenant and two or 
three men. They were selecting individuals in 
■IJie enemy's skirmish line, and jiriiig at them 
,with solid shot ! Lieutenant McRae laughed at 
Hie ridiculous sight, remonstrated with the offi- 
er, and offered his squad to serve the gun, if 
there was any canister in the limber chest. The 
iOfter was refused, and again the squad moved 
Passing n cow-sfied about this time, the 




squad halted to look with horror npon 
dead and wounded Confedenites who lay there 
upon the manure pile. They liml suffered 
wounds and death upon this the hist day of their 
country's struggle. Their wounds had received 
no attention, and those living were famished 
and burning with fever. 

Lieutenant McRae, noticing a number oE 
wagons and guns parked in afield near by, 8u^ 
prised at what he considered great careleasneBS 
in the immediate presence of the enemy, ap- 
proached an officer on hoi-aeback and said, in 
his usual impressive manner, " I say there, 
what does this mean ? " The man took his 
hand and quietly said, " We have strrendered." 
" I don't believe it, sir ! " replied McRae, strut- 
ting around as mad as a hornet. " You mustn't 
talk so, sir ! you will demoralize my men ! " He 
was soon convinced, however, by seeing Yankee 
cavalrymen walking their horses around as com- 
posedly as though the Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia had never existed. To say tliat McR»e 
was surprised, disgusted, indignant, and incredu- 
lous, is a mild way of expressing his state of 
mind as he turned to his squad and said, 
"Well, boya, it must be so, but it's very 
strange behavior. Let 'a move on and see about 
it." As though dreaming, the squad and the 
disgusted officer moved on. 
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Learning thiit the army bad gone into camp, 
the skii'inishers went on in the direction of the 
Tillage, and found t!ie battalion in the woods 
near tbe injiin road. Fires were burning, and 
those who had been fortunate enough to find 
anything eatable were cooking. Federal troops 
were riding up and down the read and loafing 
.Abont the camps trying to be familiar. They 
seemed to think that " How are yon, Johnny? " 
Spoken in condescending style, was sufficient 
introduction. 

During the day a line of men came single file 
over the bill near the camp, each bearing on 
his flboulder a box of "hard-tack" or crack- 
Behind these came a beef, driven by sol- 
diers. The crackers and beef were a present 
from the Fedeviil troops near, who, knowing the 
famishing condition of the snn-ounded army, 
had contributed their day's rations for its relief. 
All honor to them. It was a soldierly act 
which was thoroughly appreciated. 

The beef was immediately shot and butch- 
ered, and before the animal heat bad left the 
meat, it was impaled in little strips on sticks, 
^yonets, swords, and pocket-knives, and roaat- 

; over the fires. 

Though numbers of the enemy visited the 
nmps and plied the men with all sorts of qnea- 
tions, seeming Tery curious and inquisitiv 
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■Ill unkind word was said on either side tbat 
day. Wlien tlie skiimisliers under McRae en- 
tered the camp of the battalion, their enthusias- 
tic descriptions of driving the enemy and being 
driven in turn failed to produce any eileot. 
Many of the mt-u were sobbing and crying, like 
ciitldren recovering from convulsions of grief 
after a severe whipping. They were florelv 
grieved, mortified, and humiliated. 01 course 
they bad not the slightest conception of the 
numbers of the enemy who surrounded them. 

Other men fairly raved with indignation, an^ 
declared their desire to escape or die in the at- 
tempt ; but not a man was heard to blame Gel*' 
eral Lee. On the contrary, all expressed tb* 
greatest sympathy for him and declared the"*-' 
willingness to submit at once, or fight to tl*' 
last man, aa he ordered. At no period of ll»-' 
war was he held in higher veneration or r^ 
garded with more sincere affection, than oc^ 
that sad aud tearful day. 

In the afternoon the little remnant of th* 
army was massed in a field. General Gordon 
spoke to them most eloquently, and bade them 
farewell. General Walker addressed his divis- 
ion, to which Cutsbaw's battalion was attached, 
bidding them farewell. lu the course of his 
remarks he denounced fiercely the men who 
had thrown down their arms on the march, and 
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called upon the true men before him to go home 
and tell their wives, mothers, sisters, and sweet- 
hearta how shamefiilly these cowards had be- 
haved. 

General Henry A. Wise also spoke, sitting 
on his hoT'se and bending forward over the pom- 
.mel of his saddle. Referring to the surrender, 
he said, " I would rather have embraced the 
tabernacle of death." 

There were many lieaving bosoms and tear- 
fltained facea during the speaking. A tall, 
manly fellow, with his colors pressed to his side, 
Stood near General Gordon, convulsed with 
grief. 

The speaking over, the assembly dispersed, 
and once more the camp-fires burned brightly. 
Night brought long-needed rest. The heroes 
of many hard-fought battles, the conquerors of 
human nature's cravings, the brave old army, 
fell asleep — securely guarded by the encircling 
hosts of the enemy. Who will write the his- 
tory of that march ? Who will be able to tell 
the story ? Alaa I how many heroes fell 1 

The paroles, wliich were distributed on Tues- 
day, the 11th, were printed on paper about the 
IJze of an ordinary bank check, with blank 
ipaces for the date, name of the prisoner, com- 
pany, and regiment, and signature of the com- 
mandant of the company or regiment. They 
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were signed by the Confederate officers them- 
selves, and were as much respected by all 
picket oflScerB, patrols, etc., of the Federal 
army as though they bore the signature of U. 
S. Grant. The following is a copy of one oE 
these paroles, recently made from the original : 

Appomattoi Cocbt Hodse, ViBaiMi, 
April 10. 1865. 

The bearer, Private , of Second Com- 
pany Howitzers, Cutslmn's Battalion, a paroled pris- 
oner of the Army of Northero Virginia, has permis- 
sion to go to his home aod there remain undisturbed. 
L. F. Jones, 

Captain Commanding Second Company Howitzeri, 

The " guidon," or coloi-bearer, of the Howit- 
zers had concealed the battle flag of the com- 
pany about his person, and before the flnal sep- 
aration cut it into pieces of about four by six 
inches, giving each man present a piece. Many 
of these scraps of faded silk are still preserved, 
and will be handed down to future geuerations. 
Captain Fry, who commanded after Colonel 
Cutshaw WMS wounded, assembled the battalion, 
thanked the men for their faithfulness, bid them 
farewell, and read the following: — 

HeADQUAHTEHS ArMT NOttTREBU VlHGISI*, 

Appohattoi Coeht IIodsh, April 10, 1866. 
General Order No. 9. 

After four years of arduous service, marked by 
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QHBurpaased courage and fortitude, the Army of 
Korlhern Virginia has been compelled to yield to 
OTerwhelmiNg numbers and resources. 

I ueed not tell the brave survivora ol bo many 
hard-tongbt battles, who Lave remained Bteadfust to 
e last, that I have consented to ibis result from no 
distrust of them ; but feeiing that valor and devotion 
accomplish nothing that vrould compensate for 
the loss that mast have attended a continuance of the 
contest, I determined to avoid the uaeless sacrifice o£ 
1 whose past services have endeared them to 
their countrymen. 

By the terms of agreement, officers and men can 
return to their homes and remain until exchai 
a will take with you the satisfaction that proceeds 
to the consciousness of duty faithfully performed, 
Itnd I earnestly pray that a merciful God will extend 
u his blessing atid protection. 
With an unceasing admiration of your constancy 
kud devotion to your country, and a grateful remem- 
:e of your kind and generous consideration for 
pyself, I bid you all an affectionate farewell. 

JL £. Leb. 

Thia grand farewell from the man who had 
in the past personified the glory of his army 
and now bore ita grief in his own great heart, 
'aa the signal for tearful partings. Comrades 
'ept aa they gazed upon each other, and with 
choking voicea said, farewell ! And bo — they 
parted. Little groups of two or three or four, 
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without food, without money, but with < 
satisfaction that proceeds from the consci 
ness of duty faithfully performed," were 8 
plodding their way homeward. 



CHAPTER IX. 

■'BEAVE SDRVIVOBS" HOMEWAKD BODND. 

BiTTBB grief for the past, which seemed to 
be forever lost, and present humiliation, could 
not long suppress the anxious thought and 
qaestion, "What now?" The discussion of 
the question brought relief from the horrid feel- 
ing of vacuity which oppressed the soldier and 
introduced him to the new sensations of liberty 
of choice, freedom of action — full responsibil- 
ity. For capital he had a clear conscience, a 
brave heart, health, strength, and a good rec- 
ord. With these he sought his home. 

Early in the morning of Wednesday, the 
12th of April, without the stirring drum or the 
bugle call of old, the camp awoke to the new 
life. Whether or not they had a country these 
soldiers did not know. Home to many, when 
they reached it, was graves and ashes. At any 
rate there must be, somewhere on earth, a bet- 
ter place than a muddy, smoky camp in a piece 
of scrubby pines — better company than gloomy, 
liungry comrades and inquisitive enemies, and 
something in the future more exciting, if not 
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more hopofiil, than nothing to eat, no 
t» sle(>p, iiolhiog to do, nod nowhere to go. 
The dis[>ositiou to start waa apparent, and the 
pre pant lions were promptly begun. 

'lo roll up the old blanket and oil-cloth, 
gather up the bavfrsiick, canteen, axe, perhaps, 
and a few trifles, in time of peace of no value, 
eat the fragments that remained, »nd light » 
pipe, was the work of a few moments. This 
slight employment, coupled with pleasant an- 
ticipations of the unknown, and therefore possi- 
bly enjoyahle future, served to restore some- 
what the usual light-hearted manner of soldiers, 
and relieve the final farewells of much of their 
sadness. There was even a smack of hope and 
cheerfulness as the little groups sallied out into 
th© world to combat they scarcely knew what 
As we cannot follow all these groups, we will 
join ourselves to one and see them home. 

Two " brothers-in-arms," whose objective 
point is Richmond, take the road on foot. 
They have nothing to eat and no money. They 
are bound for their home in a city, which, when 
they last heard from it, was in flames. What 
they will see when they arrive there they can- 
not imagine ; but the instinctive love of home 
urges them. They walk on steadily and rapidly 
and are not diverted by surroundings. It does 
not eyen occur to them that their situation, aur- 
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Touuded on all sides by armed eiieiiiies and 
walking a road crowded with them, is at all 
novel. They are suddenly roused to a senaa of 
their situation by a sharp " Halt 1 show your 
parole ! " They had struck the cordon of picket 
posts which surrounded the surrendered army, 
It was the first exercise of authority by the 
Federal army, A sergeant, accompanied by a 
couple of muskets, stepped into the ruad, with 

modest air examined the paroles and said 
quietly, " Pass on." 

The strictly military part of the operation 
being over, the social commenced. As the two 
"survivors" moved on they were followed by 
numerous remarks, such as " Hello 1 Johnny, 1 
Bay ! going home ? " " Ain't you glad I " Thwy 
made no reply, these wayfiii'ers, but they 
thought some very emphatic n-marks. 

From this point "On to Richmond I" was 
the grand thought. Steady work it was. The 
road, strangely enough considering the prox- 
imity of two arinies, was quite lonesome, and 
not an incident of interest occurred during the 
day. Darkness found the two comrades still 
pushing on. 

Some time after dark a light was seen a 
short distance ahead and there was a "sound of 
■revelry." On approiiching. the light was found 

proceed from a large Ore, built on the floor 
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of an old and dilapidated outhouse, and snr- 
rounded by a ragged, hungry, singing, and jolly 
crowd o[ paroled priaoiiera of the Army of 
Northern Virginia, who had gotten posaeBBion 
of a quantity of corn meal and were waiting for 
the aah-cakes then in the ashes. Being liberal, 
they offered the new-comers some of their 
bread. Being hungry, the " survivors " ac- 
cepted — and eat their first meal that day. 
Here seemed a good place to spend the night, 
but the party in possession were so noiay, and 
finally so quarrelsome and disagreeable gener- 
ally, that the "survivors," after a short rest, 
pushed on in the darkness, determined, if pos- 
sible, to find some shelter more quiet. The re- 
sult was a night march, which was contioaed 
till the morning dawned. 

Thursday morning they entered the village.of 
Buekingham Court House, and traded a small 
pocket mirror for a substantial breakfast. There 
was quite a crowd of soldiers gathered around 
a cellar door, trying to persuade an ex-Confed- 
erate A. A. A- Commiaaary of Subsistence that 
he might as well, in view of the fact that the 
army had surrendered, let them have some of 
his stores ; and, after considerable persuasion 
and some threats, he relinquished the hope of 
keeping them for himself, and told the men to 
help themselves. They did so. 
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The people of the village did not exactly 
doubt the fact of the surrender, but evidently 
thought matters had been somewhat exaggerated, 
&cta suppressed, and everything allowed to fall 
into a very doubtful condition. Confederate 
money would not pass, however ; that was set- 
itled heyojtd doubt. 

As the two tramps were about to leave the 
village, and were hurrying along the high road 
which led through it, they saw a solitary horse- 
man approaching from their rear. It was easy 
to recognize at once General Lee. He rode 

wly, calmly along. As he passed an old 
tavern on the roadside, some ladies and children 
waved their handkerchiefs, smiled, and wept. 
The General turned hia eyes to the porch on 
which they stood, and slowly putting his hand 
to his hat, raised it slightly, and as slowly again 
dropped hia hand to his side. The survivors 
did not weep, but they bad strange sensations. 
They pushed on, steering, so to speak, for Car- 
tersville and the ferry. 

Before leaving the village it was the sad duty 
of the survivora to stop at the humble abode of 
Mrs. P., and tell her of the death of her hus- 
band, who fell mortally wounded, pierced by a 
musket ball, near Sailor's Creek. She was also 
told that a comrade who was by his side when 
B fell, but who was not able to stay with him, 
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would come along soon and give her the partic- 
ulars. Tiiat comrade csime and repeated the 
Btory. In a few days the " dead man " reached 
home alive and scarcely hurb. He was originally 
an infantryman, recently transferred to artillery, 
and therefore wore a small knapsack, as infan- 
trymen did. The ball struck the knapsack with 
a " whack I " and knocked the man down. That 
was all, 

Some time during the night the travelers 
reached the ferry at Cartersville, Darkness 
and silence prevailed there. Loud and contin- 
ued shouts brought no ferryman, and eager 
searchings revealed no boat. The depth of the 
water being a thing unknown and not easily 
found out, it was obviously prudent to camp for 
the night. 

On the river's edge there was an old building 
which seemed a brick one ; one wall near the 
water's edge. A flight of steep, rough steps 
led to an open door on the second floor. Up 
these steps climbed the weary men. Inside 
there was absolute darkness, but there was 
shelter from the wind. Feeling about on the 
floor they satisfied themselves of its cleanliness 
and dryness. The faithful old blankets were 
once more spread, their owners laid down and 
at once fell into a deep sleep which was not 
broken till morning. The room was surpris- 
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ingly small. When tlie aoliiiera entered tbey 
had no idea of the size of it, and went to sleep 
with the impression that it was very large. 
The morning revealed its dimensions — about 
ten by twelve feet. The ferryman was early 
at his post, and put the travelers across eheer- 
fally without charge. 




Soon after crossing, a good silver-plated ta- 
blespoon, bearing the monogram of one of 
the travelers, purchased from an aged colored 
woman a large chunk of ash-cake and about half 
a gallon of buttermilk. This old darkey bad 
lived in Richmond in her younger days. She 
spoke of grown men and women there as 
" children whar I raised." " Lord I boas, do 
you know Miss Sadie ? Well, I nussed her ai 
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I nussed all uv them chitlun; that I did, sahl 
Yawl chillun doea look hawDgry, that you does. 
Well, you 'b welcome to them vittles, and J 'in 
powful glad to git dia spoon. God bless you, 
honey ! " A big log on the roadside furnished 
a seat for the comfortable consumption of tlie 
before-mentioned ash-cake and milk. The feast 
was hardly begun when the tramp of a horse's 
hoofs was heard. Looking up the Burvivors 
saw, with surprise, General Lee approaching. 
He was entirely alone, and rode slowly along. 
Unconscious that any one saw bim, he was yet 
erect, dignified, and apparently as calm and 
peaceful as the fields and woods around him, 
Having caught eiglit of the occupants of tte 
log, he kept his eyes fixed on them, and as he 
passed, turned slightly, saluted, and said, in the 
moat gentle manner: " Good morning, gentle- 
men; taking your breakfast?" The soldiers 
bad only time to rise, salute, and say " Yea, 
sir!" and he was gone. 

Having finished as far as they were able the 
abundant meal furnished by the liberality of 
the good "old mammy," the travelers resumed 
their journey greatly refreshed. 

It seema that Genei-al Lee pursued the road 
which the survivors chose, and, starting later 
than they, overtook them, he being mounted 
and they on foot. At any i-ate, it was their 
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jood fortune to see him three times between 
ftppomattox and Richmond. The incidents 
ntroducing General Lee are peculiarly inter- 

atiug, and while the writer is in donbt as to 
lie day on which the next and last incident 
locurred, the reader may rest assured oE the 
ruthfulnesa of the narration. 

About the time when men who have eaten 
\ hearty breakfast become again hungry — as 
[pod fortune would have it happen — the trav- 
llera reached a house pleasantly situated, and 
i comfortable place withal. Approaching the 
iouse they were met by an exceedingly kind, 
oergetic, and hospitable woman. She promptly 

iked, "You are not deserters ? " "No," said 
he soldiers, " we have our paroles. We ara 
1 Richmond ; we are homeward bound, and 
slled to ask if you could spare us a dinner ? " 
:e you a dinner? certainly I can. My 
lusband is a miller ; his mill is right across the 
oad there, down the hill, and I have been cook- 
[ all day for the poor starving men. Take 
. seat on the porch there and I will get you 
omething to eat." By the time the travelers 
rere seated, this admirable woman was in the 
itchen at work. The " pat-a-pat, pat, pat, pat, 
Bt-a-pat-a-pat " of the sifter, and the cracking 

id " fizzing" of the fat bacon as it fried, aa- 
1 their hungry ears, and the delicious smell 
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tickled their olfactory nerves most delighttullj, 
Sitting thus, entertained by delightful sonnils, 
breathing the fragrant air, and wrapped m 
meditation, — or anticipation rather, — the sol- 
diers saw the dust rise in the air, and heard 
the sound of an approaching party. 

Several horsemen rode up to the road^te, 
threw their bridles over the posts or tied to tbe 
overhanging boughs, and dismounted. Thej 
were evidently officers, well dressed, fine looking 
men, and about to enter the gate. Almost at 
once the men on the porch recognized General 
Lee and his son. An ambulance had arrived 
at the gate also. Without delay the party eH' 
tered and ftpproaclied the house, General Le& 
preceding the others. Satisfied that it was th^ 
General's intention to enter the house, the tw(F 
" brave survivors " instinctively and respect- 
fully, venerating the approaching man, deter- 
mined to give hiin and his companions the 
porch. As they were executing a rather rapid 
and undignified Bank movement to gain the 
right and rear of the house, the voice of Gen- 
eral Lee overhauled them, thus : " Where are 
you men going?" "This lady has offered to 
give us a dinner, and we are waiting for it," 
replied the soldiers. " Well, you had better 
move on now — this gentleman will have quite 
a large party on him to-day," said the General 
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"The soldiers toached their caps, said " Yea, 
sir," and i-etired, somewhat hurt, to a strong 
position on a hencoop in tlie rear of the house. 
fcThe pai-ty then settled on the porch, 
ft The General had, of course, no authority, and 
n^e surrender of the porch was purely respect- 
ful. ICuowiiig this the soldiers were at first 
Lurt, but a, moment's reflection satisfied them 
tKat the General was right. He had suapicioTH 
of plunder, and these were increased by the 
movement of the men to the rear as he ap- 
proached. He misinterpreted their conduct. 

The lady of the house (a reward for her 
noTTiB .') hearing the dialogue in the yard, 
pushed her liead through the crack of the 
]{itchen door, and, as she tossed a lump of dough 
from hand to hand and gazed eagerly out, ad- 
dressed the soldiers; "Ain't that old General 
Lee?" "Yes J General Lee and his son and 
other officers come to dine with yon," they re- 
plied. "Weil," she said, "he ain't no better 
than the men that fought for him, and I don't 
reckon he is as hungry : so you Just come in 
tere. I am going to give you yours first, and 
then I '11 get something for him I " 

What a meal it was ! Seateji at the kitchen 
table, the large-hearted woman bustling about 
and tiilkiug away, the ravenous tramps attacked 
V, pile of old Vii^iuia hoe-cake and corn-dodgert 
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a frying pan witli an inch of gravy and slices o£| 
bacon, streak of lean and streak of fat, very 
numerous. To finish — as much rich butter- 
milk as the driukers could contain. With many 
heartfelt thanks the survivors bid farewell 
this immortal woman, and leaving the General 
and his party in quiet possession of the froot 
porch, pursued their way. 

Night found the survivors at the gate of a 
quite handsome, framed, country residence. The 
weather was threatening, and it was desirable 
to have shelter as well as rest. Entering, and 
knocking at the door, they wei-e met by a ser- 
vant girl. She was sent to her mistress with a 
request for permission to sleep on her premises. 
The servant returned, saying, " Miatis say she 'a 
a widdei', and there ain't no gentleman in the 
house, and she can't let you come in." She 
was sent with a second message, which informed 
the lady that the visitors were from Richmond, 
membera of a certain company from there, and 
would be content to sleep on the porch, in the 
stable, or in the barn. They would protect her 
property, etc, etc., etc. 

This brought the lady of the house to the 
door. She said, " If you are members of the 

, you must know my nephew; he 

was in that company." Of coui-se they knew 
him. "Old chum," "Comi-ade," " Particalar 
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friend," " Splendid fellow," " Hope he was well 
when you heard from him. Glad to meet you, 
madam ! " These and similar hearty expres- 
Bions brought the longed for " Come in, gentle- 
men ; you are welcome. I will see that supper 
is prepared for you at once." (Invitation ac- 
cepted.} 

The old haversacks were deposited in a cor- 
ner under the steps, and their ownera conducted 
down-staira to a spacious dining-room, quite 
prettily furnished, A large table occupied the 
centre of the room, and at one side there was a 
handsome display of silver in a glaas-front ease. 
A good big file lighted the room. The ludy sat 
quietly working at some woman's work, and 
from time to time questioning, in a rather »u»- 
piciouK manner, her guests. Their correct an- 
swers satisfied her, and their respectful manner 
reassured her, ao that by the time supper was 
brought in she was chatting and laughing with 
her " defenders." 

The supper came in steaming hot. It was 
abundant, well prepared, and served elegantly. 
Splendid coffee, hot biscuit, luscious butter, fried 
ham, eggs, fresh milk ! The writer could not 
expect to be believed if he should tell the quan- 
tity eaten at that meal. The good lady of the 
house enjoyed the sight. She relished every 
mouthful, and no doubt realized then and there 
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the blessing which is conferred on hospitality, 
and the tiuth of that siiying of old: "It is 
more blessed to give than to receive," 

This wiiyfarere were finally shown to a neat 
little cbaniber. The bed was soft and glistening 
white. Too white and clean to be soiled by the 
occiipLincy of two Confederate soldiers who had 
nut bad a change of nnclerclothing for man; 
weeka. They looked at it, felt of it, sprtiid 
their old blankets on the neat cai'pet, and sltipt 
there till near the break of day. 

While it was yet dark the travelers, unwillii^ 
to lose time waiting for breakfast, crept out of 
the bouse, leaving their thanks for their kiinl 
hostess, and pressed rapidly on to Maniki" 
Town, on the James Kiver and Kanawha Caniili 
half a day's march from Richmond, where they 
arrived while it was yet early morning. Tli® 
green sward between the canal and river wa^ 
inviting, and the survivors laid there awhile tO 
rest and determine whether or not they wouli 
push on to the city. They decided to do so as 
soon its they could find a breakfast to fit them 
for the day's march. 

A short walk placed them at the yard gate of 
a house prominent by reason of its size and fin- 
ish. Everything indicated comfort, plenty, and 
freedom from the ra.vfiges of war. The propri- 
etor, a well-fed, hearty man, of not more than 
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forty-two or three, who, as a soldier oonld tell 
glance, had never seen a day's service, 
stood behind the tall gate, and, without a. mo- 
tion towards opening it, replied to the cheery 
Good morning, sir," oE the soldiers with a 
Butlen " morn ; what do you want here ? " " We 

ai-e from Richmond, sir, members of the 

-. We are on our way liome from Appo- 
jOiattox, where the army was surrenderfd, and 
<«alled to ask if you could spare us something to 
eat before we start on the day's march," "Oh, 
yes I / know about the surrender, I do. Some 
scoundrels were here last night and stole my 

best mare, d 'em 1 No, I don't want any 

more of such cattle here," replied the patriot. 
(A large reward for his name.) The foragers, 
having worked for a meal before and being less 
/Bensitive than " penniless gentlemen " sometimes 
re, replied, "We are not horse-thieves or beg- 
;arB. If you do not feel that it would be a 
ileasure and a privilege to feed us, do7i't do it. 
Ve don't propose to press the matter." 
At last be said, " Corae in, then ; I '11 see 
;wliat I can do." The seekers after food ac- 
cepted the ungracious invitation, followed the 
dog through his yard and into Ids house, and 
;ook seats at his table. At a signal from the 
naster a servant went out. The host fol- 
bved, and, it is supposed, instructed her. The 
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host returned, and was soon followed by 
Bsrviuit bearing two plates, which were plaoef 
befure the survivors. Alas 1 that they should 
"survive" to see that the plates contained ^a 
heads, tails, fins, and vertebra; of the fish, freah 
from the river, which the family of this hero 
and sufferer from the evils of war had devoured 
at their early, and, no doubt, cozy breakfast. 

Survivor No. 1 looked at Survivor No. 2, 
Survivor No. 2 looked at Survivor No. 1, and 
simultaneously they rose to their feet, glanced 
at the " boat," and strode to and out of the 
door. The " host" followed, amazed. " What'* 
the matter, gentlemen ? You did not eat." 
The " poor soldiers " replied : " No, we did n't 
eat ; we are not doga. Permit us to say we ar^ 
satisfied it would be an injustice to the caniu9 
race to call you one. You deserve to lose an- 
other mare. You are meaner than any epi- 
thets at our command." 
I The man fairly trembled. His face was pale 

t with rage, but he dared not reply as be would. 

I Recovering himself, and seeing an "odorous" 

I name in the futnre, he attempted apolt^y and 

I reparation for the insult, and complete reconcil- 

I iation. " Oh, come in. come in I I '11 have 

f something cooked for you. Sorry the mistake 

occurred. All right, all right, boys; come in," 
pulling and patting the " boys." But the boys 
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■wouldn't "go in." On the contrary, they 
stayed out persistently, and, before they left 
that gate, heaped on its owner all the contempt, 
disdain, and scorn which they could express; 
flung at him all the derisive epithets which four 
years in the army places at a man's disposal ; 
pooh poolied at his hypocritical regrets; and 
shaking off the dust of tliat place from their 
feet, pushed on to the city, the smoke of which 
rose to heaven. 

At eleven a. m. of the same day, two foot- 
sore, despondent, and penniless men stood facing 
the ruins of the home of a comrade who had 
Bent a message to his mother. " Tell mother 
I am cbining," The Vuina yet smoked. A l-elflr 
tive of the lady whose home was in ashes, and 
vhoBS son said " I am coming," stood by the 
sarvivors, " Well, then," he said, " it must be 
tme that General Lee has surrendered." The 
solemnity of the remark, coupled with the cer- 
tainty in the minds of the survivors, was almost 
amusing. The relative pointed out the tem- 
porary residence of the mother, and thither the 
survivors wended their way. 

A knock at the door startled the mother, and, 
with f^ony in her eyes, she appeared at the 
open door, exclaiming, "My poor boys!" — 
■** Are safe, and coming home," said the surviv- 
pn. " Thank God 1 " said the mother, and the 
itears flowed down her cheeks. 
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A rapid walk through mined and smoking 
streets, some narrow escapes f i-om negro soldiera 
on police duty, the satisfactioii of seeing two of 
the " boys in blue " hmig up by their thumbs 
for pillaging, a few handshakings, and the sur- 
vivors found tlieir way to the house of a relative 
where they did eat bread with tlianks. 

A friend informed tlie survivors that farm 
hands were needed all around the city. They 
made a note of the name of one farmer. Sat- 
urday night the old blankets were spread on 
the parlor floor. Sunday morning, the 16th of 
April, they bid farewell to the household, aud 
started for the farmer's house. 

As they were about to start away, the head 
of the family took from his pocket a handful of 
odd silver pieces, aud extending it to his guests, 
told them it was all he had, but they were wel- 
come to half of it! Remembering that he hud 
a wife and three or four children to feed, the 
soldiers smiled through their tears at his, bade 
him keep it all, and "weep for himself rather 
than for them." So saying, they departed, and 
at sundown were at the farmer's house, fourteen 
miles away. Monday morning, the 17th, they 
"beat their swords" (muskets, in this case) 
into plow-shares, and did the iirstday's work of 
the xixtf/ which the simple farmer secured at a 
cost to himself of about half ratiotig for two 
men. Behold the gi-atitiide of a people ! 
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Sunday night, April 16th, the two surviv- 
down to a cozy supper at the farmer's 
"house. Plentiful it was, anJ, to himgi-y travel- 
era, sweet and satisfying. The presence of the 
farmer's wife and children, two lady refugees, 
and an old gentleman, who was also a refugee, 
added greatly to the novelty and pleasure of 
the meal. 

After supper the soldiers were plied with 
questions till tliey were almost overcome by 
fatigue and about to fall asleep iu their chairs. 
At l;ist the farmer, with many apologies, led 
1 kindly to the best room in the house, the 
irlor, where they spread their blankets on the 
Mrpeted floor and were soon sound asleep. 
In the morning the breakfast was enough to 
a Confederate soldier. Butti>rmilk-bis- 
Init, fresh butter, eggs, milk, fried bacon, cot- 
After the breakfast, business. 
The farmer proposed to teed and lodge the 
E^diers, and pay them eleven dollars monthlj', 
r such manual labor as they could perform ou 
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his farm. The soldiers, hiivuag in 
brance the supper and breakfast, accepted the 
teniia. The new " hands " were now led to the 
garden, where the farmer had half an acre 
plowed up, and eauh waa furnished with an old, 
dull hoe, with crooked, knotty handles. The 
fanner then, with blushes and stammering, ex- 
plained that he desired to have each particular 
clod chopped up fine with the hoe. The sol- 
diers — town men — thought this an almost 
sii|ierhuman task and a great waste of time, 
but, so that the work procured food, they cared 
not what the work might be, and at it they 
went with a will, AU that morning, until the 
dinner hour, those two hoes rose and fell as 
regularly as the pendulum of a clock swings 
froui side to side, and almost aa fast. 

The negro men and women ia the neigh- 
borhood, now in the full enjoyment of newly- 
conferred liberty, and consequently having no 
thought of doing any work, congregated about 
the garden, leaned on the fence, gazed sleepily 
at the toiling soldiers, chuckled now and then, 
and occasionally explained their presence by 
remarking to each other, " Come here to see 
deni dar white folks wnckin." 

There were onions growing in that garden, 
which the soldiers were glad to pull up and eat. 
It was angel's food to men who had fed for 
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months on salt bacon and corn bread without 
nouthful of any green thing. When din- 
ner time came the " hiinds " were, to say the 
least, very decidedly hungry. 

Buttermilk-biscuit figured prominently again, 
and the soldiei-a found great difficulty in exei- 
cising any deliberation in the eating of them. 
It really seemed to them that, were it reason- 
able behavior, they could devour every morsel 
provided for the entire family. But when they 
Iiad devoured about two thirds of all there was 
;to eat, and the host said, " Have another bis- 
cait ? " they replied, " No, thank you, plenty — 
greatest plenty I " all the while as hungry as 
■when they sjit down. It waa only a queation of 
who was to be hungry — the soldiers or the chil- 
dren. There was not enough for all. After 
dinner the survivors went sigain to the gar- 
den and chopped those clods of earth until 

te merry voice of the farmer called tbera to 
mapper. 

At supper there was a profusion of i 
which, tbe kind lady of the house 
were there to cheer the soldiers. She had no- 
ticed they were sad, and hoped that this little 
attention would cheer them. But the thing the 
Boldiers most needed to enliven them was more 
to eat. They were not feeling romantic at all. 

After the supper the whole family adjourned 
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to tile parlor and were entertained ■ 
good old-faahioned piano playing and 
duets and boIob. Tbe veterans added their 
mite to tile entei'tuinment in the shape of a 
tolerably fair tenor and an intolerable basa. 
Singing in thti open air, with a male chorus, is 
not the best preparation for a parlor mij^ 
quartette. 

When the war ceased the negroea on the 
farm had left their quarters and gone out in 
search of a glorious something which they liiul 
heard described as "liberty," freedom, "man- 
httod," and the like. Conaeqnently the "quar- 
ters " sii^ested theniaelvea to the farmer M * 
good place for the new field hands to occupy 
for sleeping apartments. They were carried W 
»n out-building and shown their room, ten by 
fifteen feet, unplastered, greasy, and dusty- 
Tbe odor of the " man and brother " did cling 
there still. A bench, a stool, an old rickety 
bedstead, and a bed of straw, completed tbe 
fitting out of the room. Save for the shelter o£ 
the roof, anywhere in the fields would have 
been far preferable. The first night disclosed 
the presence of fleas in abundance, and other* 
tilings worse. 

While it was yet dark the farmer, still some- 
what embarrassed by the possession of the new 
style of laborer, began to call, " Time to get up 
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D — gentlemen ! " " Hallo tliere ! " bang, bang, 
I bang I After a while tlie new hands appeared 
aide, and aa they looked around noticed that 
the sun was looking larger and redder than they 
remembered it and too low down. Tlie morn- 
ing air was chilling, and gi-aas, bushes, everj- 
t thing, dripping with dew. 
The farmer led the way to the stable yard, 
and pointing to a very lively, restless, muscular 
young bull with handsome horns and glaring 
eyes, said he was to be yoked and hitched to 
the cart. If he had asked them to bridle and 
saddle an untamed African lion they would not 
have been more unwilling or less competent, 
the farmer, telling them the animal was 
sry gentle and harmless, proceeded to yoke and 
litch him, hoping, he said, that having once 
|Ben the operation, his new hands would know 
jr. The yoke was a sort of collar, and when 
1 hitching was done tlie bull stood in the 
lafts of the cart just as a horse would, In- 
^ad of a bridle and reins a heavy iron chain 
nth links an inch and a half long was passed 
K>und the base of the animal's horns. The 
Iriver held the end of the chain and managed 
B animal by giving it tremendous jerks, which 
tever failed to thrill the hull with agony, if one 
pight judge from the expression of his counte- 
e and the eagerness with which he rammed 
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t moment he manf^d to hang a sapling which 

Eilted him, but suinraoning all his strength 

r a great effort, be bent himself to the yoke, 

saplu]g slowly bent forward, and the axle 

bounted it. In another moment the sapling 

pad righted itself, but the cart was turned 

Irer completely, and the wood on the ground. 

lei'e were a great many mosquitoes, gnats. 

Ud flies in those woods, and they were biting 

iriously. Possibly that may account for the 

psasperated condition of the driver and his use 

f strong expressions there. 

The cart was righted, the wood piled on 

again, and, strange to say, got out of the woods 

vrithout further mishap. But in order to reach 

rtbe house it was necessary to drive up the slope 

L of a lull-side, wilh here and there a stump. On 

Ltiie way up the driver saw a stump ahead and 

I'ldetermined to avoid it. So be gave the chain a 

I abake. But the animal preferred to " straddle " 

^e stump, and would have succeeded but for 

i ^t that it WHS too high to pass beneath 

)he axle. As soon as he felt the resistance of 

9ie stamp against the axle, he made splendid 

[eriaons to overcome it, and succeeded iu 

miking off with the body of the cart, leaving 

and wheels behind. He didn't go 

■, however. The farmer came down and re- 

l the weary animal. The survivor then 
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" toted " the wood, stick by stick, to the house, 
and learned thereby the value of cord-wood 
ready to hand. People who are raised in the 
country have simple ways, but they can do 
some things much better than town-people can. 
They are useful people. They are not afraid 
of cattle or horses. The next day this awful 
animal was yoked to a plow and placed under 
the care of the elder of the survivors, who was 
to plow a field near the house. In a few min- 
utes he did something displeasing to the bull, 
which started him to running at a fearful speed. 
He dashed away towards the house, the plow 
flying and flapping about like the arms of a 
flail ; tore through the flower-beds, ripping thera 
to pieces ; tore down all the choice young trees 
about the house ; friglitened the ladies and chil- 
dren nearly to death, and demoralized the whole 
farm. He was at last captured and affection- 
ately cared for by the farmer, who, no doubt, 
felt that it was a pity for any man to be com- 
pelled to trust his valuable stock to tlie man- 
agement of green hands. 

In the mean time the " other man " had 
been furnished with a harrow and a mule and 
sent to harrow a field. The farmer pointed, 
carelessly no doubt, to a field and said, " Now 
you go there and drag that field. You know 
how, don't you ? Weil I " So he went and 
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'fid that old barrow up and down, up and 
lown, for many a weary hour. Towards din- 
ler time he heard a voice in the distance, iia of 
ime one in distress. " Heigh 1 Ho-o-o-o 1 
ly there I Stop! Sto-o-o-o-op I Hold on I" 
There came the fai'mer running, panting, 
l^ticulating, and screaming. Standing in as- 
DniBhment the agricultural survivor awaited 
da arrival and an explanation of bis strange 
Deduct. As soon as the farmer bad breath to 
peak he said, "Ah, me I Ob myl Mister, 
By dear sir I Yon have gone sir, and sir, you 
ave tore up all my turnip salad!" And he 
»ept there sorely. You see the farmer pointed 
mt the field carelessly, and the " band " got on 
he wrong one. He noticed some vegetation 
hooting up here and there, but supposed it was 
ome weed the farmer wished to eradicate, 
["own-people don't know everything, and 8oI- 
iiers are so careless. 

The three refugees before mentioned were &a 
Id gentleman, his aged wife, and their widowed 
aughter. Having lost their home and all tbeir 
rorldly poaaeaaions, they had agreed to work for 
be farmer for food and lodging. The old gen- 
leman waa acting somewhat in the character of 
toacbman ; his wife was nurse ; and the wid- 
iwed daughter was cook and bouse-servant. 
The three were fully the equals if not the supe- 
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riora of the family in which they were Bervin^ 5^ 
Hiippily for them they soon got Home goo*-^ 
news, and drove away in their own carriagt. 
The farmer did the best he could for theii^^ 
while they stayed, and for his survivors; baf^ 
he was burdened with a lai'ge family, a mis- 
erably poor farm, deep poverty, and hopeless 
shiftlessuess. 

One day the farmer made up his mind to cul- 
tivate a certain field, in the centre of which he 
had an extensive cow-pen, inclosed by a ten- 
rail fence. To prepare the way he wanted that 
fence taken down, carried rail by rail to the 
corner of the field, and there piled up. He put 
one of his new hands to work at this interest- 
ing job, and went home, probably to take a nap. 
The gurvivor toted rails that day on one shoul- 
der until it was bleeding, and tlien on the other 
nnfcil that was too sensitive. Then be walked 
over to see how the other " hand " was getting 
along with the horse and mule team and the 
harrow. 

He found him very warm, very much exas- 
perated, using excited language, beating the 
animals, and declaring that no man under the 
sun ever encountered such formidable difficul- 
ties in the pursuit of agricultural profit. He 
explained that the horse was too large and the 
mule too small ; the traces were too old, and 
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would break evei-y few yards ; the harness was 
dropping to pieces ; the teeth constantly drop- 
ping out of the Liirrow ; and the harrow itself 
ready to tumble into firewood. In addition to 
these annnyances, the mule and the horse al- 
ternated between going the wrong way and not 
[oing at all. The man almost wept as he de- 
cribed the aggravating calmness of tlie animals. 
Wlien a trace broke they turned, gazed on the 
(rreck, stood still, groaned (_by way of a aigh), 
and seemed to say, " One more brief respite, 
thank Providence ! Fifteen minutes to tie up 
that old chain, at least!" After a careful sur- 
vey of the situation and some tolerably accurate 
guesses aa to the proximity of the dinner hour, 
the two battered remnants of the glorious old 
army decided to suspend opersitiona, and slowly 
wended their way to the house: one carryhig 
liis lacerated shoulders, and the other steering 
the remains of the harrow. 

It had been agreed — indeed, the" remnants" 
Iiad insisted — that they were to be directed 
about their work and made to serve exactly as 
the negro hands would have been had they ra- 
piained. But, so novel was the situation, the 
larmer had constantly to be reminded of his 
authority. At last a bright idea occurred to 
the farmer. He would undertake a little extra- 
fine work for a neighbor, and thus relieve the 



survivors of the monotony of the hoe, the ploi 
and the harrow. Some old ladtea wanted their 
household gooda moved from one house to an- 
other, and we were to undertake the job. 

The entire force consisted of the mule and 
the cart thereto belonging, and the hull and his 
cart. The mule had precedence in the line, 
Hnd waa closely followed by the bull. The 
farmer walked in front as pioneer, the elder 
8ui"vivor drove the mule, and the hero of the 
cow-pen held the chain which agonized the bull 
when necessary. 

At the brow of a certain long hill, whiuh the 
humble mule had quietly walked down, the bull 
Lalted for meditation. Ilis impatient and less 
romantic driver thoughtlessly gave the chain a 
rude jerk. In an instant he felt himself whirled 
down that hill at breakneck speed. Almost 
fiitnultaneous with the start was the shock of 
the stop. Picking himself up, the driver found 
his cart securely fastened to a pine-tree, which 
was jammed between the wheel and the body 
of it. The steed was unhurt, but excited. After 
a long coaxing the farmer persuaded him to 
back far enough to disengage the cart, and the 
progress continued. 

The furniture was found in a small room, up 
a crooked and narrow stairs. Nothing was as 
large as the furniture. How to get it out was 
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' a conundrum. One of tbe survivors suggested 
to the farmer to knock ofl the roof of tlie house, 
and take it out that way. But he woiild n't 
hear of it. Finally, tlie cart was driven under 
the eaves, and while " those whose past services 
bad endeared them to their countrymen " rolled 
the furniture out of the window and lowered it 
•'by hand" from the eaves, the farmer stowed 
it in the cart. The ladies, though greatly agi- 
tated by the imminent danger of the furniture, 
found time to aduiire the ingenuity and origi- 
nality of the plan and the intrepid daring of its 
execution. The farmer, who had several times 
been in danger of having himself mashed flat, 
■was entirely overlooked. Both the carts being 
loaded, the train moved off in good order. 

After a few days the farmer mounted one of 
the men, " not conquered, but wearied with vic- 
tory," on the mule, gave him an old meal-bag, 
and sent him to » neighbor's for meal and ba- 
,,oon. He got, say, a peck of one and a pound 
pr two of the other. This proceeding was re- 
leated at intervals of a day or two, and finally 
1 to the conclusion that the farmer was living 
and to mouth certainly, and in all prob- 
d>ility on charity. Besides, the " new hands " 
felt a growing indisposition, owing to the mea- 
gre supplies on the table, to allow themselves 
my latitude in the matter of eating. So they 
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resolved to try the good old plan of days go** 
\)y, ard send out a foraging party. The pla<^* 
were discussed at length, and everything 3- 
cided. 

One morning, early, the senior of the "» -^ 
deared" 8ur%nvor3 toot the road for Richmon^"^ ' 
distant about fourteen miles, intending there ^^"^ 
lay in food, tobacco, pipes, information, and an-^-^' 
oilier little thing calculated to brighten life o -^^ 
a farm. During his absence the other forlorC- " 
survivor groaned with impatience and doubt:^ * *" 
questioning the possibility of a man retumio^^ = 
to aij^-b a place after seeing the luxurious sup^^^ 
plies of good eating on exhibition by the Yan— -* 
kee sutlers in Ricliinond. 

But he did return, like a good comrade,^ 
bringing his "plunder" witli him. He made '^ 
the round trip of twenty-eight miles on foot, 
and at midnight reached the "quarters" with 
cold ham, good bread, pipes, smoking tobacco, 
chewing tobacco, a few clean clothes, and a 
good pair of shoes, which one of the party 
needed. These were the gift of an old friend 
in town. Sitting on the bedside, as morning 
approached, they made a hearty meal, and then 
smoked, smoked, smoked, as only men can 
smoke who love to smoke and have not had 
the wherewithal f{ir ii week or two. 

The returned forager told of the etran^. 
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'sights he had seen in town. Some young Con- 
federates, who were smart, were at work in the 
ruins cleaning bricks at five dollars a day. Oth- 
ers bad governmeut work, as clerks, mechanics, 
and laborers, earning from one to five dollars 
a day. TUe government had established com- 
missary stores at different points iii the city, 
^vhere rations were sold, at nominal prices, to 
those who could buy, and supplied gratis to 
those who could not. He had seen gray-haired 
old gentlemen, all their lives used to plenty, 
standing about these places, waiting " their 
turn" to "draw," Soldiers marched by twos 
and fours and by companies, everywhere. T3ap- 
;^inB and lieutenants, sergeants and corporals, 
JRrere the masters of the city and a sort of tem- 
torary Providence, dictating what sort of 
ilothes the people were to wear, what they 
Blight eat, what they might do, what they 
might say and think ; in short, allowing the peo- 
B to live, as it were, on a "limited " ticket. 
But among other things the forager brought 
information to the effect that he had secured 
imployment for both at the cheering rate of 
ive dollars per week, 

So one day these two " laid down the shovel 
lad the hoe," and made most excellent time for 
tichmond, arriving there early in the day, and 
Btering at once upon the new work. 
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During the stay at the farm the survivors 
felt that they were not yet returned to civil life, 
but " foraging " on the neutral ground between 
war and peace, — neither soldiers nor citizens. 
But now, in regular employment, in a city,— 
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their own city! — with so much per 
and the responsibility of " finding themselves," 
and especially after the provost made them cut 
the braaa buttons off their jackets, and more 
especially after they were informed that they 
must take the oath before doing anything else, 
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they began to think that probably the war was 
Hearing its end. Bat a real good hearty war 
like that dies hard. No country likes to part 
with a good earnest war. It likes to talk about 
the war, write its history, fight its battles over 
and over again, and build monument after 
monument to commemorate its glories. 

A long time after a war, people begin to find 
out, as they read, that the deadly struggle 
marked a grand period in their history ! 

13 




CHAPTER XI. 

CAMP-FIRES OF THE BOYS DT GRAY. ' 

The snldier may forget the long, weary 
march, with its dust, heat, and thirst, and he 
may forget the horrors and blood of the battle- 
field, or he may recall them sadly, as he thinks 
of the loved dead ; but the cheerful, happy 
scenes of the camp-fire he will never forget. 
Huw willingly he closes hia eyes to the present 
to dream of those happy, careless days and 
nights ! Around the fire crystallize the mem- 
ories of the soldier's life. It was his home, 
his place of rest, where he met with good com- 
panionship. Who kindled the fire ? Nobody 
had matches, there was no tire in sight, and yet 
scarcely was the camp determined when the 
bright blaze of the camp-fire w.is seen. He was 
a shadowy fellow who kindled the fire. Nobody 
knows who he was ; but no matter how wet the 
leaves, how sobby the twigs, no matter if there 
was no fire in a mile of the camp, that fellow 
could start one. Some men might get down on 
hands and knees, and blow it and fan it, rear 
and cliarge, and fume and fret, and yet "she 
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rould n't burn." But this ftsUuw would come, 
rick it iiU around, scatter it, rake it together 
[gain, shake it up a little, and oh, how it 
turned/ The little flames would bite the 
iwigs and snap at the branches, einbr^ice the 
igs, and leap and dance and laugh, at the touch 
it the master's hand, and soon lay at his feet a 
Wd of glowing coals. 
As soon as the fire is kindled all hands want 
Who can iind it? Where is it? Never 
nind; we have a man who knows where to go, 
3e aays, " Where 's our bucket? " and then we 
lear the rattle of tlie old tin cup as it drops to 
tie bottom of it, and away he goes, nobody 
. But he knows, and be doesn't 
fe)p to think, but without the sllgbtest heaitar 
Sou or doubt strikes out in the darkness. From 
ihe camp-fire as a centre, draw 600 radii, and 
i ordinary man on any of them, and let 
dm walk a mile on each, and he will miss the 
But that fellow in the mess with the 
ffater instinct never failed. He would go as 
traight for tbe spring, or well, or creek, or 
irer, as tbougli he had lived in that immediate 
leighborhood all bis life and never got water 
Bywbere else. Wliat a valuable man be was ! 
modest fellow, who never knew his own 
But others remember and honor 
May be never want for any good thing I 
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Hav-iDg a i-oiiiiiig fire and a bucket of good 
water, we settle down. A man cannot be com-' 
fortable "anywhere;" bo eacli man and lii^ 
" chum " picks out a tree, and that particulate 
tree becomes the homestead of the two. The^'" 
hung their canteens on it, lay their haversacks 
and spread their blankets at the foot of it, and 
Bit down and lean their weary backs against it, 
and feel that tbey are at home. How gloomy 
the wooJis are beyond the glow of our fire! 
How cozy and comfortable we are who stand 
around Jt and inhale the aroma of the coSee- 
boiler and skillet I 

The mjvn squatting by the fire is a person 
of importance. He doesn't talk, not he; Ills 
whole mind is concentrated on that skillet. He 
is our cook, — volunteer, natural and talented 
cook. Not in a vulgar sense. He does n't mix, 
but simply bakes, the biscuit. Every faculty, 
all the energy, of the man is employed in that 
great work. Don't suggest anything to him 
if you value hia friendship. Don't attempt to 
put on or take off from the top of tliat skillet 
one single coal, and don't be in a hurry for the 
biscuit. You need not say you "like yours 
half done," etc. Simply wait. When he 
thinks they sire ready, and not before, you get 
them. Se may raise the lid cautiously now 
and then and look in, but don't yt>u look in. 
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Don't say yon think they are done, because it 's 
ss. Ah I hia face relaxes ; he raises the 
Hd, turns it upside down to throw off the coals, 
and says. All right, boys ! And now, with the 
air of a wealthy philanthropist, he distributes 
the solid and weighty product of hia skill to, as 
it were, the humble dependents around him. 

The " General " of the meas, having satisfied 
the cravings of the inner man, now proceeds to 
enlighten the ordinary members of it as to 
when, how, and why, and where, the campaign 
will open, and what will be the result. He ar- 
ranges for every possible and impossible contin- 
jgency, and brings the war to a favorable and 
early termination. The greatest mistake Gen- 
eral Lee ever made was that he failed to consult 
rhia man. Who can tell what " might have 
^en " if he had ? 

Now, to the consternation of all hands, our 
old friend "the Bore," familiarly kno\¥n as 
" the old Auger," opens his mouth to tell iis 
of a little incident illustrative of bis pei-sonal 
prowess, and, by way of preface, commences at 
■Eden, and goes laboriously through the patri- 
archal age, on through the Mosaic dispensation, 
io the Christian era, takes in Grecian and Ro- 
Bian history by the way, then Spain and Ger- 
many and England and colonial times, and the 
early history of our grand republic, the causes 
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o£ and necessity for our war, and a complete 
history up to date, and then slowly unfolds 
the little matter. We alwiiys loved to hear 
this inaD, and prided ourselves on being the 
only mess in the army having such treasure 
all our own. 

The " Auger," having be«u detailed for 
guard-duty, walks off ; his voice grows fainter 
and fainter in the distance, and we call forth 
our poet. One eye is bandaged with a dirty 
cotton ryg. He is bare-headud, and liis hair 
resembles a dismantled straw stack. His el- 
bows and knees are out, and his pants, from the 
knee dowii, have a brown-toaated tinge imparted 
by the genial heat of many a fire. Hia toes 
protrude theniselvea prominently from his shoes. 
You would say, "What a dirty, ignorant fel- 
low." But listen to his rioh, well-modulated 
voice. How perfect his memory ! What grace- 
ful gestures ! How his single eye glows ! See 
the color on hia cheek ! See the strained and 
still attention of the little group around him as 
he steps into the light of the fire ! Hear him .' 
"lam Jjing, Egj-pt, dying! 

Ebbs (he crimson lifo-Cide fast, 

And the dark Plutonian shadowH 
Gather on the evening blast 

Idt thine nrms, Quuen, aiipport me 
IlQsh thy sobs and bow chine ear j 

Listen to the great heart xeerets — ■ 
Thou, aud then alone, must heai; 
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" I am dying, Egypt, dying I 

Harkl tfas ina lilting foeman's cry. 
Thay are coming! quick I my falchion 1 1 

Let me front tliein era I die. 
Ah 1 nu more amid the batile 

Shall my heiut exulting swell — 
Isis and OsiriB guard thee — 

deopalra I Sxime 1 Farewell I " 

" Good 1 " " Bully I " " Go ahead, Jack \ " 

Give UB some more, old fellow ! " And he 

generally did, much to everybody's satisfaction. 

We all ioved Jack, the Poet of our mesa. He 

Bleeps, his battles o'er, in Hollywood. 

The Singing man generally put in towards 
the last, and sung us to bed. He was generally 
a diminutive man, with a sweet voice and a 
sweetheart at home. His songs bad in them 
rosy lips, blue eyes, golden hair, pearly teeth, 
and all that sort of thing. Of course he would 
sing some good rollicking songs, ia order to give 
all a chance. And so, with hearty chorus, 
Three times around went she," " Virginia, 
Virginia, the Land of the Free," "No surren- 
der," " Lula, Lola, Lula is gone," " John Brown's 
Body," with many variations, "Dixie," "The 
Bonny Blue Flag," " Farewell to the Star-Span- 
gled Banner," " Hail Columbia," with immense 
variations, and " Maryland, My Maryland," till 
aboat the third year of t^e war, when we be- 
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gan to think Murylacd had " breathed and 
burned " long enough, and ought to " come," 
What part of her did come was Jirst-claas- 
How the woods did ring with song ! TberO 
were patriotic songs, romantic and love songs^ 
sarcastic, comic, and war songa, pirates' gh 
plantation melodies, lullabies, good old hymn 
tunes, anthems, Sunday-school songs, and every- 
thing but vulgar and obscene songs ; these were^ 
scarcely ever beard, and were nowhere in the 
army well received or encouraged. 

The recruit — our latest acquisition — was 
■0 interesting. His nice clean clothes, new hat, ^' 
new shoes, trimming on his shirt front, letters ^ 
and cross-guns on bis hat, new knife for all the * 
fellows to borrow, nice comb for general use, 
nice little glasa to ebave by, good Bmoking to- 
bacco, money in hia pocket to lend out, oh, 
what a great convenience he was I How man^ 
things he had that a fellow could borrow, and 
how willing he was to go on guard, and get wet, 
and give away his rations, and kring water, and 
cut wood, and ride horses to water 1 And be was 
80 clean and sweet, and his cheeks so rosy, all 
the fellows wanted to bunk with him under his 
nice new blanket, and impart to him some of 
their numerous and energetic "tormentors." 

And then it was so interesting to hear him 
talk. He knew ao much about war, arms, tenta, 
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knapsacks, ammunition, marching, fighting, 
camping, cooking, shooting, and everything a 
soldier is and does. It is remarkable how much 
a recruit and how little an old soldier knows 
about such things. After a while the recruit 
forgets all, and is as ignorant as any veteran. 
How good the fellows were to a really gentle- 
manly boy 1 How they loved him I 

The Seribe w.is a wonderful fellow and very 
aseful. He could write a two-boura' pass, sign 
the captain's name better than the captain him- 
Belf, and endorse it " respectfully forwarded ap- 
proved," sign the colonel's name after "respect- 
fully forwarded approved," and then on up to 
the commanding officer. And do it so well ! 
Nobody wanted anything better. The boys 
had great veneration for the scribe, and used 
him constantly. 

The Mischievous man was very useful. He 

made fun. He knew how to volunteer to shave 

ft fellow with a big beard and moustache. He 

f would n't lend bis razor, but he'd shave him 

■Tery well. He shaves one cheek, one half the 

Ecihiii, one side of the upper lip, puts his razor in 

Khis pocket, walks off, and leaves his customer 

I'the most one-sided chap in the army. He knew 

low to do aometliing like this everi/ day. What 

\ treasure to a mess ! 

The Forager was a good fellow. He always 



divided with the mess. If there was butter- 
milk anywhere inside of tea miles he found it. 
Apples he could smell from afar off. If any- 
body was killing pork in the county he got the 
spars-ribs. If a man had a cider cart on the 




fl road he saw him lirst and bought him out. No 

H hound had a keeuer scent, no eagle a sharper 

I eye. How indefatigable he was I Distance, 

B rivers, mountains, pickets, patrols, roll-calls, — 

V nothing could stop or hinder him. He never 

I bragged about his exploits; simply brought in 

K the spoils, laid them down, and said, " PitcJiin." 
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Rot a woi'd of the weary miles he had traveled, 
tow he begged or how much be paid, — simply 
K Pitch in." 

The Commissary man — lie happened to be 
in our meaa — never had any sugar over, any 
salt, any soda, any coffee — oh, no! But beg 
him, plead with him, bear with him when he 
aaya, " Go way, boy I Am I the commissary- 
general ? Have I got all the sugar in the Con- 
federacy ? Don't you know rations are short 
now?" Then see him relax. " Come here, 
my son ; untie that bag there, and look in that 
old jacket, and you will find another bag. — a 
little bag, — and look in there and you will find 
some sugar. Now go round and tell everybody 
in camp, won't you. Tell 'em all to come and 
get some sugar. Oh. ! I know you won't. Oh 
-yea, of course.'" 

a a geueral rule every mess had a " Bully " 

||Dd an "Argument man.'' Time would fail me 

' tell of the "lazy man," the "brave man," 

"worthless man," the "ingenious man," 

"helpless man," the " sensitive man," and 

"gentleman," but they are as familiar to 

3 members of the mess as tlie " honest man," 

3 would not eat stulen pig, but would " take 

i little of the gravy." 

Every soldier remembers — indeed, was per- 

mally acquainted with — the Universal man. 
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Having a roaring fire and a bucket of good 
water, we settle down. A man cannot be com- 
fortable "anywhere;" so each man and his 
" clium " picks out a tree, and that particular 
tree becomes the homestead of the two. They 
hung their canteens on it, lay their haversatks 
and spread their blankets at the foot of it, and 
sit down and lean their weary backs against it, 
and feel that they are at home. How gloomy 
the woods are beyond the glow of our fire I 
How cozy and comfortable we are who stand 
around it and inhale the aroma of the coffee- 
boiler and skillet I 

The man squatting by the fire is a person 
of importance. He does n't talk, not he ; his 
whole mind is concentrated on tliat skillet- He 
is our cook, — volunteer, natural and talented 
cook. Not in a vulgar sense. He does n't mix, 
but simply bakes, the biscuit. Every faculty, 
all the energy, of the man is employed in that 
great work. Don't suggest anything to him 
if yon value liis friendship. Don't attempt to 
put on or take off from the top of that skillet 
one single coal, and don't ba in a hurry for the 
biscuit. Yon need not say you "like yours 
half done," etc. Simply wait. When ha 
thinks they ure ready, and not before, you get 
them. He may I'aise the lid cautiously iiow 
and then and look in, but don't you look in. 
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Don't say you tliink they are done, because it 'a 
Ai I bis face relaxes ; he raises the 
Bd, turns it upside down to throw off the coals, 
Bud says, All right, boys! And now, with the 

: of a wealthy philanthropist, he distributes 

B solid and weighty product of his skill to, aa 
it were, the humble dependents around hina. 

The " General " of the mess, having satisfied 
the cravings of the inner man, now proceeds to 
enlighten the ordinary members of it as to 
"when, how, and why, and where, the campaign 
will open, and what will be the result. He ar- 
ranges for every possible and impossible contin- 
[eney, and brings the w;ir to a favorable and 
Barly termination. The greatest mistake Gen- 
:al Lee ever made was that he failed to consult 
jfais man. Who can tell what " might have 
jeen" if he had? 

Now, to the consternation of all hands, our 
Did friend "the Bore," familiarly known aa 
"the old Auger," opens his mouth to tell ua 
I little incident illustrative of his personal 
proweas, and, by way of preface, commences at 
Eden, and goes laboriously through the patri- 
irchal age, on through the Mosaic dispensation, 
to the Christian era, takea in Grecian and Ro- 
man history by the way, tiien Spain and Ger- 
many and England and colonial times, and the 
urly history of our grand republic, the causes 
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tioii which they supposed would result from the 
Confederate war for independence, and their 
solicitude was directed mainly towards the 
young men of Virginia and the South who were 
to compose the armies o£ the Confederate 
States, It was feared by many that the biv- 
ouae, the camp-fires, and the march would ac- 
custom the ears of their bright and innocent 
boys to obscenity, oaths, and blasphemy, and 
forever destroy that purity of mind and aoul 
which was their priceless possession when they 
bid farewell to home and mother. Some feared 
the destruction of the battle ■ field ; the wiser 
feared hardship and disease ; and others, more 
than all, the destruction of morals and every- 
thing good and pure iu character. That the 
fears of the last named were realized in some 
cases cannot be denied; but that the general 
result was demoralization can be denied, and 
the contrary demonstrated. 

Let us consider the effect of camp-life upon a 
pure and noble boy ; and to make the picture 
complete, let us go to his home and witness the 
parting. The boy Is clothed as a soldier. His 
pockets and his haversack are stored with lit> 
tie conveniences made by the loving bands of 
mother, sister, and sweetheart, and the sad yet 
proud hour has arrived. Sisters, smiling through 
their tears, filled with commingled pride and 
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rrow, kis3 and embrace their great bero. The 
mother, with calm heroism suppressing ber ten- 
der maternal grief, impresses upon his lips a 
fervent, never-to-be-foi^otten kiss, presses liim 
to ber heart, and resigns bim to God, his coun- 
try, and his honor. The father, last to part, 
presses his hand, gazes with ineffable love into 
his bright eyes, and, fearing to trust his feelings 
for a more lengthy farewell, says, " Good-by, 
my boy ; God bless you ; be a man I " 

Let those scoff who will ; but let tbem know 
that snch a parting is itself a new and wonder- 
ful power, a soul-enlarging, purifying, and ele- 
vating power, worth the danger, toil, and suf- 
fering of the soldier. The sister's tears, the 
father's words, bbe mother's kiss, planted in the 
memory of that boy, will surely bring foi'th 
fruit beautiful as a mother's love. 
I As he journeys to the camp, liow dear do all 
Hfc home become ! Oh, what holy tears he 
Rheds I Hia heart, how tender ! Then, as he 
nears the line, and sees for the first time the 
realities of war, the passing sick and weary, 
and the wounded and bloody dead, his soldier 
spirit is born ; be smiles, his chest expands, his 
eyes brighten, his heart swells with pride. He 
hurries on, and soon stands in the magic circle 
around the glowing fire, the admired and loved 
pet of a dozen true heai-ts. la he happy ? Aye I 
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Never before has he felt such glorious, swelling, 
psinting joy. He 'a a soldier now I He is put 
on guard. No longer the object of care and so- 
licitude he atanda in the aolitude of the night, 
himself a guardian of those who sleep. Cour- 
age is hia now. He feela lie is trusted aa a 
man, and ia ready at once nobly to periah in 
the defense of hia comradea. 

He marches. Dare he murmur or complain? 
No ; the eyea of all are upon him, and endur- 
ance growa ailently, till pain and weariness are 
familiar, aud cheerfully borne. At home he 
would be pitied and petted ; but now he must 
endure, or have the contempt of the strong 
spirits around liim. 

He ia hungry, — so are others ; and he must 
not only bear tlie privation, but he must divide 
his pitiful meal, when he gets it, with his com- 
rades; and ao generosity strikes down selfish- 
ness. In a thousand ways lie is tried, and that 
by sharp critics. His smallest faults are nec- 
essarily apparent, for, in the varying conditions 
of the soldier, every quality is put to the test. 
If he abowa the least cowardice he is undone. 
His courage must never fail. He must be manly 
and independent, or he will be told he 'a a baby, 
ridiculed, teased, and despised. When war 
assumes her serious dress, he sees the helpleea- 
uess of women and cbildien, he hears tbeir pifc- . 
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eoua appeals, and chivalry burns him, till be 
does his utmost of sacrifice and effort to protect, 

and comfort, and cheer them. 

It is a mistake to suppose that the older men 
in the army encouraged vulgai'ity and obscenity 
in the young recruit ; for even those who them- 
selves indulged in these would frown on the first 
show of them in a boy, and without hesitation 
put him down mercilessly. No parent could 
watch a boy as cloBely as liis mess-mates did 
and could, because tbey saw him at alt hours of 
the day and niglit, dependent on himself alone, 
and were merciless critics, who demanded more 
of their proUg4 than they were willing to sub- 
mit to themselves. 

The young soldier's piety had to perish ig- 
Bominiously, or else assume a boldness and 
strength which nothing else could so well im- 
part as the temptations, sneers, and dangers of 
the army. Religion had to be bold, practical, 
and courageous, or die. 

In the army the young man learned to value 
men for what they were, and not on account 
of education, wealth, or station ; and so his at- 
tachments, when formed, were sincere imd dur- 
able, and he learned what constitutes a man 
and a desirable iind reliable friend. The stern 
demands upon the boy, and the unrelenting 
criticianis of the mess, soon bring to mind the 
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gentle forbearance, kind remonstrance, 
loving counsels of parents and 1 lome folks ; and 
while he thinks, he weeps, and loves, and rev- 
erences, and yearns niter the things against 
which he once strove, and under which he chafed 
and complained. Home, father, mother, sister, 
— oh, how far away ; oh, how dear I Himself, 
how contemptible, ever to have felt cold and 
indifferent to such love I Then, how vividly he 
recalls the warm pressure of his mother's lips 
on the forehead of her boy ! How lie lovea his 
mother ! See him as he fills his pipe from the 
Bilk-embroidered bag. There is his name em- 
broidered carefully, beautifully, by his sister's 
hand. Does ho forget her? Does he not now 
love her more sincerely and truly and tenderly 
than ever? Could he love her quite as much 
bad he never parted ; never longed to see her 
and could not ; never been uncertain if she was 
safe ; never felt she might be homeless, hel[> 
less, insulted, a refugee from home? Can hi' 
ever now look on a little girl and not treat her 
kindly, gently, and lovingly, remembering his 
sister ? A boy having ordinary natural goodness, 
and the home supports described, and the con- 
stant watching of men, ready to criticise, could 
but improve. The least exhibition of selfish- 
iiess, cowardice, vulgarity, dishonesty, or mean- 
ness of any kind, brought down the dislike of 
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lever; man upon Lini, and persintence in ant/ one 

■ disreputable practice, or habitual laziness and 

f ■wortblessneas, resulted in complete ostracism, 

loneliness, and misery ; while, on tbe other 

hand, he might, by good behavior and genuine 

generosity and courage, secure unbounded love 

i sincere respect from all. 

Visits home, after prolonged absence and 

langer, open to the young soldier uew treasures 

- new, because, though possessed always, never 

jefore felt and realized. The affection once 

ieen only in every-day attention, as he reaches 

l^ome, breaks out in unrestrained vehemence. 

warm embrace of the hitherto dignified 

er, the ecstatic pleasure beaming in the 

Diother's eye, the proud welcome of the sister, 

tnd the wild enthusiasm even of the old black 

nammy, crowd on him the knowledge of their 

i, and make him braver, and stronger, and 

^obler. He's a hero from that hour! Death 

r these, how easy I 

dangers of the battle-field, and the de- 

lands upon his energy, strength, and courage, 

t only strengthen the old, but almost create 

w, faculties of mind and heart. The death, 

Hidden and terrible, of those dear to him, the 

rative necessity of standing to his duty 

1 the wounded cry and groan, and while 

9 hesrt yearns after them to help them, the 
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terrible thirst, hunger, heat, and wearin* 
hII these teach a boy self-denial, attachment to 
duty, the value of peace and safety ; and, in- 
steiid of hardening him, as some suppose they 
do, make him pity and love even the enemy 
of his country, who bleeds and dies for his 
country. 

The acquirement of subordination is a use- 
ful one, and that the soldier perforce has ; and 
that not in an abject, cringing way, but as 
realizing the necessity of it,- and seeing the re- 
sult of it in the good order and consequent ef- 
fectiveness and success of the army as a whole, 
but more particularly of hia own company and 
detachment. And if the soldier rises to office, 
the responsibility of command, attention to de- 
tail and minutiie, the critical eyes of his sub- 
ordinates and the demands of his superiors, all 
withdraw him from the enticements of vice, 
and mould him into a solid, substantial charac- 
ter, both capable and willing to meet and over- 
come difficulties. 

The effect of out-door life on the physical 
constitution is undoubtedly good, and as the 
physical improves the mental is improved; and 
as the mind is enlightened the spirit is enno- 
bled. Who can calculate the benefit derived 
from the contemplation of the beautiful in nsr 
ture, as the soldier sees ? Mountains and val- 
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leys, dreary wastes and verdant fields, rivers, 
sequestered homcB, quiet, sleepy villages, as 
they lay in the morning liglit, doomed to the 
flames at evening; scenes which alternately 
Btiv and calm his mind, and store it with a pan- 
orama whose pictures he may pass before him 
year after year with quiet pleasure. War is hor- 
rible, but still it is in a sense a privilege to have 
lived in time of war. The emotiona are never so 
stirred as then. Imagination takes her highest 
flights, poetry blazes, song stirs the soul, and 
every noble attribute is brouglit into full play. 

It does aeem that the production of one Lee 
and one Jackson is worth much blood and treas- 
□re, and the building of a noble character all 
the toil and sacrifice of war. The camp-firea 
of the Army of Northern Virginia were not 
places of revelry and debauchery. They often 
exhibited scenes of love and humanity, and the 
purest sentiments and gentlest feelings of man 
'Were there admired and loved, while vice and 
debauch, in anv from highest to lowest, were 
condemned and punished more severely than 
they are among those who stay at home and 
shirk the dangers and toils of the soldier's life. 
Indeed, the demoralizing efi^ects of the late war 
■were far more visible " at home," among the 
skulks and bomb-proofs and suddenly diseased, 
than in the army. And the demoralized men 
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of to-day are not those who served in the army. 
The defiiulters, the reuegiidea, the bummers imd 
cheats, are the boys who enjoyed fat places and 
salaries imd easy comfort ; while the solid, re- 
spected, and reliable men of the community are 
those who did tiieir duty as soldiers, and, liav- 
ing learned to suffer in war, have preferred to 
labor and suffer and earn, rather than steal, in 
peace. 

And, strange to say, it is not those who suf- 
fered most and lost most, fought and bled, san 
friend after fiiond fall, wept the dead and 
buried their hopes, — who are now bitter and 
dissatisfied, quavrelsome and fretful, growling 
aiid compliiiniug ; no, they are the peaceful, 
submissive, law-abiding, order -loving, of tha 
country, ready to join bands with all good men 
in every good work, and prove themselves as 
brave and good .in peace as they were stubborn 
and unconquerable in war. 

Many a weak, puny boy was returned to hii 
parents a robust, healthy, manly man. Manj 
a timid, helpless boy went home a brave, ind& 
pendent man. Many a wild, i-eckleaa boy went 
home sobered, serious, and trustworthy. And 
many whose career at home was wicked and 
blasphemous went home changed in heart, with 
principles fixed, to comfort and sustain the old 
age of those who gave them to their country, 
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not expecting lo receive thera again. Men 
learned that life was passable and enjoyable 
■without a roof or even a tent to shelter from the 
Btorm ; that cheerfulness was compatible with 
cold and hunger ; and that a man without 
money, food, or shelter netd not feel utterly 
hopeless, but might, by employing hia wits, find 
something to eat where lie never found it be- 
fore ; and feel that, like a terrapin, he might 
make himself at home wherever he might be. 
ilden did actually become as independent of the 
imaginary "necessities " as the very wild beasta. 
And can a man learn all this and not know 
better than another how to economize what 
he has, and how to appreciate the numberless 
superfluities of life? la he not made, by the 
►knowledge he has of how little he really needs, 
.more independent and less liable to dishonest 
ifixertions to procure a competency ? 

If there were any true men in the South, any 
'brave, any noble, they were in the army. If 
there are good and true men in the South now, 
they would go into the army for similar eauae. 
And to prove th;»t the army demoralized, you 
must prove tliat the meu who came out of it 
Bre the worst in the country to-day. Who will 
try it? 

Strange as it may seem, religion flourished in 
JUie army. So great was the work of the chap- 
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lains that whole volumea liave been writtftff 
describe the religious history of the foui- years of 
war. OfEcera who were ungodly men found 
themselves restrained alike by the grandeur of 
the piety of the great chiefs, and the earnestneas 
of the humble privates around them. Thou- 
sands embraced the Gospel, and died triumph- 
ing over death. Instead of the degradation so 
dreaded, waa the strange ennobling and purify- 
iug which made men despise all the things for 
which they ordinarily strive, and glory in the 
sternest hardships, the most bitter self-denials, 
cruel suffering, and death. Love for home, kin- 
dred, and friends, intensified, was. denied the 
gratification of its yearnings, and made the mo- 
tive for more complete surrender to the stern 
demands of duty. Discipline, the cold master 
of our enemies, never caught up with the gal- 
lant devotion of our Christian soldiers, and the 
science of war quailed before the majesty of an 
army singing hymns. 

Hypocrisy went home to dwell with the able- 
bodied skulkers, being too closely watched in 
the army, and too thoroughly known to thiive. 
And so the camp-fire often hghted the pages of 
the beat Book, while the soldier read the orders 
of the Captain of his salvation. And often did 
the songs of Zion ring out loud and clear on the 
cold night ail-, while the muskets rattled aod 
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the guns boomed in the distance, each intensi- 
fying the fiignificiince of the other, testing the 
sincerity of the Christian while trying the cour- 
age of the soldier. Stripped of all sensuiil 
allurements, and oEfering only self-denial, pa- 
tience, and endurance, the Gospel took hold of 




the deepest and purest motives of the Bbldiers, 
won them thoroughly, and made the army as 
famous for its forbearance, temperance, respect 
for women and children, sobriety, honesty, and 
morality as it was for endurance and invincible 
courage. 

Never was there an army where feeble old 
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age received such sympathy, consideration, and 
protection. Women, deprived of their natural 
protectors, fled from the advancing hosts of the 
enemy, and found safe retreat and chivalrous 
protection and shelter in the lines of the Army 
of Northern Virginia. Cliildren played in the 
camps, delighted to nestle in the arms of the 
roughly-clad but tender-hearted soldiers. Such 
was the behavior of the troops on the campaign 
in Pennsylvania, that the citizens of Gettysburg 
have expressed wonder and surprise at their 
perfect immunity from insult, violence, or even 
intrusion, when their city was occupied by and 
in complete possession of the Boys in Gray. 



CHAPTER Xn. 



THE CONFEDERATE BATTLE-FLAG. 

This banner, the witness and inspiration of ' 
many victories, which was proudly borne on 
every field from Manassas to Appomattox, was 
conceived on the field of battle, lived on the 
lield of battle, and on the last fatal field ceased 
to have place or meaning in the world. But 
the men who followed it, and the world which 
watched its proud advance or defiant stand, aee 
in it still the unstained banner of a brave and 
generous people, whose deeds have outlived 
their counti'y, and whose final defeat but added 
lustre to their grandest victories. 

It waa not the flag of the Confedemcy, hut ' 
simply the banner, the battle-flag, of the Con- 
federate soldier. As such it should not share 
in the condemnation which our cau»e received, 
or BuSer from its downfall. The whole world 
can unite in a chorus of praise to the gallantry 
of the men who followed where this banner led. 

It was at the battle of Manassas, about four 
o'clock of the afternoon of the 21st of July, 
186], when the fate of the Confederacy seemed 
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trembling in the balance, that General Beam 
giird, looking across the Warrenton turnpike, 
which passed through the valley between the 
position of the Confederates and the elevations 
beyond occupied by the Federal line, saw a 
body of troops moving towards his left and the 
Federal right. He was greatly concerned to 
know, but could not decide, what troops they 
were, whether Federal or Confederate. The 
similarity of uniform and of the colors carried 
by the opposing armies, and the clouds of dust, 
made it almost impOBsible to decide. 

Shortly before this time General Beauregard 
had received from the signal officer, Captain 
Alexander, a dispatch, saying that from the 
signal station in the rear he had sighted the 
colors of this column, drooping and covered 
with the dust of journeyiugs, hut could not tell 
whether they were the Stars and Stripes or the 
Stars and Bars. He thought, however, that 
they were probably Patterson's troops arriving 
on the field and reenforcing the enemy. 

General Beauregard was momentarily ex- 
pecting help from the right, and the uncertainty 
and anxiety of this hour amounted to anguish. 
Still the column pressed on. CaUing a atafE 
officer. General Beauregard instructed him to 
go at once to General Johnston, at the Lewis 
House, and say that tlie enemy were receiving 
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heaYy retanfoi'oementa, that the troops on the 
plateau were very much scattered, and that he 
would be compelled to retire to the Lewis House, 
and there re-forro, hoping that the troops or- 
dered up from the right would an-ive in time to 
enable him to establish and hold the new line. 

Meanwhile, the unknown troops were presa- 
ing on. The day was sultry, and only at long ' 
intervals was there the slightest breeze. The 
colors of the mysterious column hung drooping 
on the stafE. General Beauregard tried again 
and again to decide what colors they carried. 
He used his glass repeatedly, and handing it to 
others begged them to look, hoping that their 
eyes might be keener than liia. 

General Beauregard was in a state of great 
anxiety, but finally determined to hold his 
ground, relying on the promised help from the 
right ; knowing that i£ it arrived in time victory 
might be secured, but feeling also that if the 
mysterious column should be Federal troops the 
day was lost. 

Suddenly a puff of wind spread the colors to 
the breeze. It was the Confedemte fl^g, — the 
Stars and Bars 1 It was Early with the Twen- 
ty-Fourth Virginia, the Seventh Louisiana, and 
file Thirteenth Mississippi. The column had 
by this time reached the extreme right of the 
Federal lines. The moment the flag was recog- 
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nized, Beauregard turned to hia staff, right and 
left, saying, " See that the day is onra ! " and 
ordered an immediate advance. In the mean 
time Early's brigade deployed into line and 
charged the enemy's rigbt ; Elzey, also, dashed 
upon the field, and in one hour not an enemy 
was to he seen south of Bull Run. 

While on this field and suffering this terrible 
anxiety, General Beauregard determined that 
the Confederate soldier must Iiave a flag so dis- 
tinct from that of the enemy that no doubt 
should ever again endanger his cause on the 
field of battle. 

Soon after the battle he entered into corre- 
apondence with Colon6l William Popcher. Miles, 
who had served on his staS during the day, 
with a view to securing hia aid in the matter, 
and proposing a blue field, red bars crossed, 
and gold stars. 

They discussed the matter at length. Col- 
onel Mites thought it was contrary to the law 
of heraldry tliat the ground should be blue, the 
bars red, and the stars gold. He proposed that 
the ground should be red, the bars blue, and 
the stars white. General Beauregard approved 
the change, and discussed the matter freely 
vrith General Johnston. Meanwhile it became 
known that designs for a flag were under dis- 
cussion, and many were sent in. One came 
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from Mississippi ; one from J. B. Walton and 
E. C. Hancock, which coincided with the design 
of Colonel Miles. The matter was freely dis- 
cussed at headquarters, till, finally, when he 
arrived at Fairfax Court House, General Beau- 
r^ard caused his draughtsman (a German) to 
make drawings of all the various designs which 
had been submitted. With these designs be- 
fore them the officers at headquarters agreed 
on the famous old banner, — the red field, the 
blue cross, and the white stars. The flag was 
then submitted to the War Department, and was 
approved. 

The first flags sent to the army were presented 
to the troops by General Beauregard in person, 
he then expressing the hope and confidence 
that they would become the emblem of honor 
and of victory. 

The firat three flags received were made from 
" ladies^ dresses " by the Misses Carey, of Bal- 
timore and Alexandria, at their residences and 
the residences of friends, as soon as they could 
get a description of the design adopted. One 
of the Misses Carey sent the flag she made to 
General Beauregard. Her sister presented hers 
to General Van Dorn, who was then at Fairfax 
Court House. Miss Constance Carey, of Alex- 
andria, sent hers to General Joseph E. Johnston. 

General Beauregard sent the flag he received 
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at once to New Orleans for safe keeping. A^ter 
tlie fall of New Orleans, Mrs, Beauregard sent 
the flag by a Spanish man-of-war, then lying in 
the river opposite New Orleans, to Cuba, where 
it remained till the close of the war, when it 
was returned to General Beauregard, who pi-ft- 
Bented it for safe keeping to the Washington 
Artillery, of New Orleans. 

This much about the battle-flag, to acoom- 
pliah, if possible, two things : first, preserve the 
little history connected with the origin of the 
fiiig ; and, second, place the battle flag in a 
place of security, as it were, separated from 
all the political signiflcajice which attaches to 
the Covfedtrati flag, ;ind depending for its fu* 
ture place solely upon the deeds of the armies 
which bore it, amid hardships untold, to many 
victories. 
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